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Forest Fire Covers 
May Aid Business 
Of Reforestation 


Insurance And Timber Interests To 
Investigate This Form Of 
Protection 


FEW CO’S. HANDLE LINE 





Such Insurance Would Facilitate 
Credits Says Special Committee 
Report 





Forest fire insurance is being serious- 
ly considered as a field for greater de- 
velopment by stock fire companies and 
as an aid in the national movement for 
reforestation. The fear of fire destroy- 
ing young timber has been one of the 
main reasons why more capital has not 
been invested in the business of replac- 
ing trees already cut down, and at the 
present time very little forest fire insur- 
ance is being written. The demand for 
it is light and only a small number of 
companies handle this line of protection. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recently appointed a committee of 
ten men, five representing insurance in- 
terests and five the timber business to 
investigate the possibilities of the broad- 
ening of forest fire insurance. This com- 
mittee filed its report last week at_the 
First National Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference in Chicago, recommending a 
complete investigation of this whole field 
of insurance, with a view to measuring 
hazards, ascertaining rates and learning 
where there is a real demand for this 
type of insurance. 

Fire Insurance Executives On Committeé 

Insurance men on the special commit= 
tee included C. A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 
dent, of the Home; S. T. Maxwell, vice- 
President of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford; Lyman Candee, vice-president of 
the Globe & Rutgers; J. Gilbert Leigh, 
of L. B. Leigh & Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
Insurance agent, and H. G. Kemper, vice- 
President of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago. Lumber interests 
were represented by John L. Kaul, presi- 
dent of the Kaul Lumber Co. of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Milton E. Marcuse, pres- 
ident of the Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. 
of Richmond, Va.; C. A. Lyford, Pacific 
Coast representative of James D. Lacey 
& Co., Seattle, Wash.; W. R. Brown, as- 
Sistant treasurer of the Brown Co., Ber- 
lin, N. H., and Randall T. Moore, vice- 
President of the Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co, of Shreveport, La. 

The committee, the first in which tim- 
er land owners and insurance executives 
were brought together for the purposes 
of discussing forest fire insurance, found 
only a little of such insurance being 
written. The Globe & Rutgers, Phoenix 
Assurance and the Home are the lead- 
‘ng companies to have experimented in 
this field and they do or have done only 
a negligible amount. 

iting some of the advantages of for- 
est fire insurance the committee said in 
its report: 
With respect to forest fire insurance 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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PHOENIX. 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
* Of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years. of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 


























‘COOPERATION 


between a Home Office and a field force is necessary 
for successful life insurance underwriting. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is well and favorably 
known throughout the insurance world as a com- 
pany which gives the utmost in assistance .to its 
field force. A genuine interest in the individual success of every agent 


coupled with unusual sales equipment is of material aid to those who 
represent this company. 


The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 








1927 





























The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 
destinations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
moves along the highway to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
ability, and they shelter themselves in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 


Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitious, industrious, and desire success. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 




















Inexpensive Means 
Of Distributing 
Proceeds By Will 


Insured Has Clause Making Insur- 
ance Payable To Named 
Beneficiary 


BUT HE ADDED “IN TRUST” 


U. S. Internal Revenue Collector 
Of Pittsburgh Loses To 
Union Trust Co. 














The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation regards a recent decision there 
on taxability of life insurance as being 
important enough to make it the chief 
feature of the company’s fourteen page 
November publication. 

The decision was rendered in favor of 
the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh and 
Richard G. Park, Jr., of that city who 
had sued the United States Internal 
Revenue Collector to recover Federal 
Estate Taxes which had been paid under 
protest on the proceeds of an Equitable 
Society policy taken out by Richard G. 
Park, father of one of the plaintiffs, and 
made payable to his wife “in trust.” 

What Court Held 

The Court held that in naming his 
wife as beneficiary under this policy, 
adding the words “in trust,” Mr. Park 
had attempted to create an express trust; 
that such an attempted trust. would fail 
in the absence of the naming of a spe- 
cific beneficiary or beneficiaries under the 
trust, and the proceeds of such a policy 
would become part of the assured’s 
gross estate and thus subject to the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax (also, of course, subject 
to the Pennsylvania Inheritance Tax, as 
well as to administration expenses, debts, 
etc.). 

That is what happened with respect to 
one-half of the proceeds of this policy, 
even though Mrs. Park was named as 
the beneficiary (“in trust”). With respect 
to the other half of the policy, how- 
ever, the Court held that these proceeds 
were not part of the gross estate, and, 
therefore, not subject to Estate and In- 
heritance Taxes, etc., because in his will 
Mr. Park bequeathed one-half of the 
proceeds of this policy to his wife, ab- 
solutely, thus completing the require- 
ments of the trust with respect to that 
portion of the proceeds. Furthermore, 
the Court asserted that this portion of 
the policy, which eventually became pay- 
able (through the will) to the wife of 
Mr. Park, came within the terms of ‘the 
Pennsylvania Statute of May, 1919, which 
exempts such a policy from all claims 
of creditors of the assured, during his 
lifetime, in spite of the fact that in the 
absence of the provision which was 
found in Mr. Park’s will at his death 
such a policy would have been wholly 
payable to his estate. 

Apparent Anomalies 

“This entire decision is of much inter- 
est to life underwriters and well worth 
reading carefully. It presents a number 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Building b 
Helping to Build 


Thanksgiving Day 


Every day should be Thanksgiving Day to those who 
are writing life insurance. 


It seems especially fitting, however, that one day in 
each year be set aside for the expression of our thanks 
for all the blessings that we have received. 


Among the many things for which we are thankful 
are our old friends among the Brokers and Surplus 
Writers who have encouraged us by their counsel and 
business. , 


We are also thankful for the large number of new 
friends we have made among the Life Underwriters of 
New York. 


We are thankful for the many opportunities to co- 
operate with both these old and new friends. 


We are thankful for the promise the future holds 
that our circle of friends will steadily widen. 


We pledge ourselves to continue to adhere strictly 
to our principle of “Building by helping to build” in al! 
of our business relations. — 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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First Insurance Talk 
Of President Houston 


ADDRESSES MUTUAL EMPLOYES 





America’s Business Growth Of Fifty 
Years; Insurance As A 
Career Praised 





In an address which he made before 
the members of the Mutual Life Associa- 
tion, an organization of the home office 
emploves of the Mutual Life of New 
York, on Thursday, November 17 in the 
company’s board room President David 
F. Houston outlined the great growth 
of business in America during the last 
fifty years and pointed out the change 
in methods and manners during the last 
generaiion or two resulting from the 
coming of electricity, fast transportation, 
the telephone and telegraph as practical 
instruments and radio transmission. He 
referred particularly to the human re- 
lationships in business. He made espe- 
cial reference to the radical change in 
business ownership and to the new spirit 
of endeavor, and spoke with great opti- 
mism of the future. Two or three dec- 
ades ago, he reminded his audience, a 
comparatively small group of people were 
owners of the businesses of the country, 
whereas today hundreds of thousands of 
individuals in all walks of life are real 
part owners of the great enterprises of 
the nation and actual participants in 
their affairs and profits. This change— 
brought about naturally through the logic 
of business development—is of great sig- 
nificance, and points the soundness of 
the American ideal and the American 
governmental policy and practice. 


Refers To Goverment 


He made strong reference to the gov- 
ernment, stating that he believed that 
the government improved from year to 
year—and that it was better in these 
times than in past years. The govern- 
ment has endured for 130 years, and it 
has proved its soundness. Each time in 
human history it produces its great minds 
and men when needed, he said, but the 
usual thought is to believe that all the 
great are dead. He deplored the ten- 


dency to belittle the present time. Men 
of the past always felt their time defi- 
cient in producing great-minds, but each 
generation looks back to the great of 
that generation preceding. He stated 


that we have great minds now, and that 
in his opinion the government in a broad 
sense should have much of the credit 
for America’s business growth and bet- 
terment. He stated that in his opinion 
—contrary to some thought—our Con- 
gress is a body of men of integrity and 
of first-rate minds, 

America, he said, is sometimes called 
materialistic. He does not deny that we 
have material things, and he stated that 
he himself did not scorn the material 
things. Material things are results of 
right thought and action; they are the 
results of practical idealism and helps to 
such idealism. He has never noticed, he 
said, that great deeds of generosity or 
igh living came spontaneously from 
People struggling in poverty. America 
Stands preeiminent in business; she is 
Material because idealistic—and she is 
Senerous. She helps her own unfailingly 
always, and she always extends help 
across the seas. Materialistic she is per- 
aps, and yet idealistic—material wealth 
the result of idealism and its strength. 
ut, he added, we must not forget to be 
hankful, and always vigilant. 


Optimistic About America 


President Houston sounded no note of 
Pessimism. He is optimistic about 
America—her future is great and shin- 
ng. He does feel, he stated, that in 
Prder to preserve American ideals the 
ountry should hold to the present pol- 
cy of restricted entry from other coun- 
nes. We must look to proper assimila- 
ton of those of alien stock and alien 
(Continued on page 6) 






















Tell The Story 


There is a tale that all insurance men know and one to 


which any man or woman of responsibility will listen 
attentively. 


It is the story of the valiant role life protec- 
tion has played in the way of sustaining 
men, women and children who might other- 
wise suffer want; millions of human beings 
safeguarded through millions of dollars 
disbursed because of sacrifice and affection. 


What story holds greater appeal? 


The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies, found in all larger 


cities, offer all life forms at low net cost and invite 


brokers to take advantage of the service. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrrtp, President 











Non-Medical Future 
Put Up To The Agents 


J. M. LAIRD’S TALK IN CONCORD 





No Facts About Impaired Risks Should 
Be Withheld From Insurance 


Companies 





In a talk before the Life Underwriters 
Association of Concord, N. H., J. M. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecticut 
General, said that the future of non- 
medical rests with agents. Along that 
line he said: 

“It is too early to predict the future 
of non-medical insurance. It is safe to 
say, however, that its future rests with 
the agents. It is. not intended to lower 
the standards of selection but to sub- 
stitute for the medical examination more 
searching inquiry by the agent. This is 
a difficult task for the beginner and it 
is difficult for some of the older ones 
to appreciate the additional responsibil- 
ity. A great many, however, are worthy 
of this new confidence and if they can 
secure for the companies as favorable a 
mortality on non-medical as is secured 
on lives medically examined, there will 
be a permanent place for non-medical 
in the business. 

Taking Care Of The Impaired Risk 

“What should the salesman do with 
the client who is an impaired risk? He 
should present all the facts to his own 
company and secure as much insurance 
there as can be issued. If additional in- 
surance is desired, he can then submit it 
to other good companies and it is en- 
tirely fair to select those which are likely 
to be most favorable to that type of 
impairment. 

“The progress made in recent years 
in placing large lines on impaired lives 
and on standard lives is amazing. You 
should guard against over-insurance but 
always seek to obtain an adequate 
amount of protection by fair and open 
means. 

“Tt may seem as if you have enough 
to do in securing the application and 
that the home office should guard against 
bad risks: but the far-sighted salesman 
realizes that he can play an important 
part in building up the best clientele.” 





15,000 HEAR C. A. HINKLEY 





New York Life Underwriters’ Meeting 
Draws Crowd to Community Church, 
Clinton Davidson Next Speaker 

Fifteen hundred life underwriters at- 
tended the third meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York the 
first to be held in the Community Church 
at Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 
Charles A. Hinkley, Buffalo general 
agent for the New England Mutual Life, 
was the speaker. 

Clinton Davidson, president of the Es- 
tate Planning Corporation, will be the 
lecturer at the next of these gatherings, 
to be held on December 1 at the same 
address. : 

Mr. Hinkley, who writes much busi- 
ness insurance, always speaks of it as a 
“business agreement,” for it really is an 
agreement between executives of a firm 
as to the disposition of part of interests 
in the company. 

“Men are surprised every day to find 
that they are not writing more,” said 
Mr. Hinkley. “They lack either knowl- 
edge or application. Mind plays a larger 
part in our business than we think. Your 
ideas must be that the client needs the 
protection, not that you need the appli- 
cation. Men hate to think for them- 
selves. The thoughts in your mind are 
apt to replace his in a day or so.” 





BEST TEN MONTHS 


Paid-for business of the Bankers Life 
Company for the first ten months: of 
this year is $22,146,992 greater than the 
paid-for total for the first ten months of 
last year. The total for the first ten 
months of 1927 is $135,043,407, while the 
corresponding total for last year was 
$112,896,415. 
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Business that stays 
is business that pays 


REVENTIVE ‘The 4itna’s New policy to the need. A 
measures are far 


more sensible 

and certain — 
and far less expensive 
—than_ remedies. 
Apply that statement to the mat- 
ter of insurance lapsation for a 
convincing test of its honesty. 


The Etna Life’s metropolitan 
agencies make liberal use of lapse 
prevention methods. They real- 
ize that the most powerful stim- 
ulants to the conservation of 
business are sound original un- 
derwriting and a continuous per- 
sonal interest in the policyholder. 


Since insurance needs vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, the 
insurance salesman who studies 
each individual situation, and 
who prescribes intelligently and 
thoughtfully, is doing the finest 
kind of a conservation 
job. /Etna-izers work 
in that way. They 
are trained to fit the —_ Hartford 


are working for 


PERMANENT 
BUSINESS 


Aetna Life 


Insurance Company 
Connecticut 


York Agencies wide range of tna 


policies makes that 
easily possible. 


The Atna’s New 
York organization has, in addi- 
tion to the support of its Home 
Office conservation activities, a 
local Conservation Bureau. That 
office confines itself strictly to 
the business of serving tna pol- 
icyholders. It brings a personal, 
understanding touch into its 
dealings with those who hold 
ZEtna policies. 


To the great work, then, of 


building business securely and 


holding it permanently, the 
ZEtna’s metropolitan and nearby 
offices (listed below) are devot- 
ing thought and time and work. 
They are engaged in a conserva- 
tion program based on those two 
fundamentals of in- 
surance persistency— 
sound selling and gen- 
uine service. 


A strong Aitna organization serving New York and vicinity 





J. P. Graham, Jr. R. H. Keffer T. M. Searles 
16 Court Street 100 William Street Essex Building 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City Newark, N. J. 
H. C. Hubbell R. E. Goewey E. A. Muller L. O. Schriver, pro tem. 
110 East 42d Street 391 East 149th Street 225 Broadway 225 West 34th Street 
New York City Bronx, N. Y. New York City New York City 
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“Ray” Armstrong Made 
V.-P. Of The Travelers 


HAS WIDESPREAD POPULARITY 





J. O. Hoover, New York Manager, And 
Number Of Others Of Company’s 
Staff Are Promoted 





Twenty-nine promotions were made by 
the Travelers this week in its executive 
staffs. ‘Those of most interest to life 
insurance men were the advancement of 
H. H. Armstrong and Major Howard A. 
Giddings to be vice-presidents; J. O. 
Hoover and Gordon V. Kuehner to be 
superintendent of agencies; S. S. May 
and J. S. Rever who have been made 





H. H. ARMSTRONG 


assistant superintendents of agencies; and 
Charles S. Dixon, Jr., F. J. McNeal and 
Glen H. Knigge to be agency assistants. 

H. H. Armstrong is head of the life 
insurance production division of the 
Travelers. He has held that position for 
some time and is an outstanding figure in 
the life insurance business. Although 
he has made few public addresses be- 
fore life underwriters’ associations, he 
is in demand as a toastmaster and as 
chairman of meetings because of his wit 
and tact. His skill in those directions 
was in no wise better demonstrated than 
in Chicago a few weeks ago when he 
was chairman of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Convention and also toastmaster 
at its banquet. .He was toastmaster also 
at the Bookstaver dinner given at the 
Astor some time ago. 

Major Howard A. Giddings is head of 
the casualty production division of the 
Travelers but has a wide acquaintance 
also among life insurance men. 


Hoover Stands Well Here 


J. O. Hoover came to New York some 
months ago to represent the home office 
In its relations here with the many Trav- 
elers life insurance offices and made a 
very good impression. Mr. Kuehner was 
assistant superintendent. Messrs. May 
and Rever were agency’ assistants. 
Messrs. Dixon, McNeal and Knigge were 
group supervisors. 





ENTERS CALIFORNIA 


License to operate in California has 
been granted the Inter-Southern Life of 
Louisville, Ky., by the State insurance 
department. The license was issued 
Luesday and authorizes the writing of 
life and accident only. Raymond Nettle- 
ship of Los Angeles has been named as 
California agent for service. The com- 
Pany is laying plans for the issuance of 
newspaper accident policies. 


MEXICO CHANGES FRONT 





Decides to Re-Open Its Field to Foreign 
Insurance Companies After Making 
Various Restrictions 


John Cornyn, writing to the Chicago 
“Tribune” from Mexico, says that. Mex- 
ico has decided that it wants foreign ‘in- 
surance companies again and has made 
a change in front. Cornyn says: “All 
of the companies had refused to stand 
for the prohibition against the foreign 
companies which required the deposit in 
the Bank of Mexico of large sums of 
money as guarantees of safety to insur- 
ance company.patrons; that 80% of each 
company’s employes shall be Mexicans, 
and that there shall be large investments 


in Mexico. Mexico will now be more 
liberal. 

For several months the Mexican gov- 
ernment detained all mail directed to in- 
surance companies refusing to make the 
deposits required by law as preliminary 
to doing business in insurance in Mexico. 

This detention has been discontinued, 
it is understood. by virtue of an under- 
standing with Washington. 


R. S. BUTLER MADE MANAGER 
Heads Albany, N. Y., Office Of Phoenix 
Mutual; Succeeds E. C. Niles 
Who Has Resigned 

Ralph S. Butler has been appointed 
manager of the Albany, N. Y., office of 
the Phoenix Mutual succeeding Edgar 
C. Niles, resigned. Mr. Butler has been 
associated with the company for seven 
years. He is a graduate of the com- 
pany’s training school and during the 
first three years after completing the 
course he placed a fair sized amount of 
business on the company’s books. For 
the past four years he has been assis- 
tant to Manager D. Gordon Hunter of 
the home office agency. 

Mr. Butler is a New England man, a 
native of Connecticut, was educated in 
that state and up to the present time 
has spent his entire business life in Con- 
necticut. He served in the World War. 





President William Kingsley of the 
United States Trust Co., New York, has 
issued invitations to insurance men -and 
others to attend a luncheon to be given 
in December in which, New York Uni- 
versity affairs will be discussed as they 
relate to insurance and banking. 





MAKING BIG YEAR 





T. M. Searles, Jr, Agency Will Do 
About $8,000,000 in 1927; Among 
First Ten Aetna Agencies 

T. M. Searles, Jr., general agent of the 
Aetna Life, Newark, has been making a 
remarkable record this year and will 
probably wind up the year eighth or 
ninth on the Aetna’s list. This is a big 
jump ahead over last year. The agency 
is going at the rate of about $8,000,000 a 
year. 





$900,000 WEEKLY PREMIUMS 

The John Hancock has passed the goal 
of $900,000 weekly premiums set for 
1927 at the beginning of this year by 
President Crocker. This achievement is 
the subject of a congratulatory letter 
from the president to the field and is 
noteworthy in view of the substantial in- 
creases made in 1926 in writing Ordinary 
insurance. 





Payment of the joint $10,000 life in- 
surance policy covering Mrs. Emma 
Greenwald whose husband is reported to 
have had her murdered near Milwaukee 
recently is being held up pending fur- 
ther investigation. The policy had not 
been in existence a full year. 














BEVERLEY DUER 








THE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IS NEVER COMPLETED 


T can never be, because the policyholders’ circum- 
I stances are always changing. By the time the pro- 
gram has been arranged and the insurance has been in 
force for a few months, the protection seems totally 
inadequate. 


The Life Insurance Trust is an excellent method 
to use in proposing a revision and an enlargement of 
the insurance program. It is a new and vivid presenta- 
tion of the whole subject of life insurance. 
may be used to advantage is described in our booklet, 
“The Insurance Trust and Its Value to Life Under- 
writers,” sent on request. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-President 


Trust Officers 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 


How it 
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Don Doolittle Turned 
Failure Into Success 


WRITES POLICIES ON ACTORS 





Forced Out of Hat Business by Com- 
petition and Inspired by Luthers’ 
Speech, Hartford Man Won 





Don Doolittle of Hartford turned fail- 
ure into success when he entered the life 
insurance business. The story of this 
man who now writes large sums on 


vaudeville actors was told in the Hart- 
ford “Courant.’ Part of that article fol- 
lows: 

It is hard for a man who had devoted 
almost his entire life to one business 
suddenly to go into an altogether differ- 
ent one. And to achieve outstanding suc- 
cess in the new line is even harder. 

Don Doolittle was a prosperous hat- 
ter, with a store on Asylum street. He 
had known no other business but the 
hat business. One day a chain hat store 
began to do business on Asylum street. 
Mr. Doolittle’s business began to decline 
a little. Then another chain hat store 
came into the street. And finally a third 
one was opened. Mr. Doolittle’s busi- 
ness was almost completely wiped out. 

Had this reversal occurred earlier in 
his-career, it would not have been so 
serious, but it came when he was in his 
forties, a most difficult age in: which to 
turn to something new. It was a per- 
plexing problem, but there was only one 
answer: He must enter a new kind of 
business. 

He thought of the insurance business. 
He reflected that most of the successful 
insurance agents had started when they 
were young men. But it also occurred 
to him that selling insurance required 
salesmanship ability and as a hat mer- 
chant he had to have a good measure of 
salesmanship skill. So into the insur- 
ance business he went. 


Inspired by K. A. Luther 


Mr. Doolittle attended a meeting at 
which K. A. Luther, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, was the speaker. A 
statement by Mr. “Luther that this is 
an age of specialization suggested to 
Doolittle the line of action he should fol- 
low. 

He began first with the printers. There 
are many of them in Hartford, and Mr. 
Doolittle considered specializing in writ- 
ing life insurance among the printers. 
The field, however, proved limited and 
he next turned to the musicians. From 
the musicians in the theatres is not a 
big jump to the entertainers. Mr. Doo- 
little made the jump and it turned out 
to be the best step he had ever taken 
in his life. 

It is several years now since he wrote 
his first policy on the life of a vaudeville 
actor. He has written several million 
dollars of life insurance on the lives of 
performers. There are approximately 


President Houston’s Talk 


(Continued from page 3) 


thought. It is not, he said, a question of 
American superiority over other races, 
but of differences in thought. He believes 
that we should keep up the bars of im- 
migration for the protection of Ameri- 
canism. 

In conclusion President Houston said 
that the future of the individual in busi- 
ness was never better than it is now. 
Business is run by individuals, and ex 
panding business wides opportunity. The 
individual who would succeed must from 
now on be more than ever a person of 
fine character and integrity. The demand 
of tommor will be for a broad educa- 
tion along the individual’s particular line 
of work, industry, steadiness and loyalty. 
He also pointed out the basic morality of 
loyalty in individual and business life. 
The individual who has the desire for 
success in life has a clear road before 
him—not necessarily easy, but certainly 
known and well defined. 








12,000 artists in the vaudeville field and 
Doolittle personally knows 8,000. 

Probably the most remarkable feature 
of all is the fact that although he has 
written insurance on the lives of hun- 
dreds of actors, not a claim has yet been 
made. Nor has the home office felt 
obliged to reject as a risk many perform- 
ers to whom he has sold a policy. And 
few have permitted their policies to lapse. 

The home office is not disturbed when 
the final day for payment arrives with- 
out a check for the insured. Sometime 
before the hour of closing the premium 
will arrive by telegraph. Moving from 
city to city as the actors do, some of 
them put off mailing a check in payment 
of premium until the last day and then 
telegraph the money to the insurance 
company. 


$5,000 Endowment Preferred 


“Most of the actors take out ten or 
twenty year endowment policies, averag- 
ing $5,000,” says Mr. Doolittle. “The 
fact that Hartford is so widely adver- 
tised as the insurance center makes it 
easier for me to sell the actors insurance. 
When I come to see them about taking 
out some insurance, they instantly recall 
that this is an insurance city. I do not 
employ high-pressure salesmanship with 
the actors. 

“They know my name before they get 
to Hartford. Every week I send out my 
report of the shows here under the cap- 
tion of ‘Nutmeg Notes.’ Incidentally I 
mention in this report that I offer for 
sale $10,000; price, $9,000 (ages 16 to 36); 
terms, $900 annually for 10 years. With 
$10,000 insurance meanwhile.” 

The actors get his reports wherever 
they go, the theatrical papers informing 
Mr. Doolittle where they are playing. 
So that when they arrive in Hartford 
the name “Doolittle” is familiar to them. 
Instead of sending in a card, he gives 
a prospective client a round mirror, bear- 
ing on the obverse side his name and 
that of the company for which he writes. 
It takes him two days to complete a 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 

by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 

' years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 

reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 

the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 














sale. He sets forth the proposition the 
first day, and writes the policy the next 
—when he does, which is often. 

The policies which the actors or ac- 
tresses obtained through Mr. Doolittle 
have enabled some to meet certain emer- 
gencies. Not long ago a girl was injured 
seriously enough to prevent her from 
going on through the route. She went 
to the branch office of the insurance 
company and borrowed a few hundred 
dollars on her policies to tide her over 
the emergency. 

Mr. Doolittle receives a great many 
letters from his clients and the others 
whom he has solicited. Some come to 
him for advice in financial matters and 
many a time he has helped them through 
some difficult problem. He has thus 
come to know actors intimately and to 
understand their peculiar problems. 
When the bills change at the theatre, 
he is backstage conversing with the 
actors. 














figures. 


Business in Force 
December 31st 


touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
on 
$206,310,800 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 
$333,042,886 

















Sometimes when James F. Clancy, 
manager of the Capitol Theatre, requires 
some special information about acts and 
actors, Mr. Doolittle likely as not has 
the information. “He knows more about 
the show people than I,” says Mr. Clan- 
cy, who has been a theatre manager 
many years. “Mr. Doolittle performs a 
distinct service for the actors. He is 
willing to help them whether they buy 
insurance from him or not.” 





CLIMBED MOUNT AETNA 
George V. Peak, Jr., Aetna Life, Dal- 
las, has returned from Europe. While 
abroad he climbed Mount Aetna in 
Sicily. 





Distributing Proceeds 
(Continued from page 1) 


of apparent anomalies and illustrates the 
care which should be exercised when 
making positive statements on matters 
of this kind,” says W. R. C. Rowan, 
who digested the case for the Pittsburgh 
Association. 

For example, it is a common assertion 
that where any beneficiary other than 
the estate of the assured is named ina 
policy, the proceeds of such insurance are 
not subject to Estate and Inheritance 
Taxes. Here is a case where the wife of 
the assured was named as beneficiary, 
but, because of the addition of the 
words “in trust,” the entire proceeds 
would have been subject to every ex 
pense of the estate, including death 
taxes, in the absence of more complete 
directions concerning the “trust,” such 
2s Mr. Park did subsequently provide in 
his will with regard to only one-half of 
this policy. 

It is generally supposed that where 
the naming of a beneficiary to receive 
the proceeds of life insurance is done 
only through the will of the assured, such 
proceeds are necessarily regarded as hav- 
ing first passed through the hands of the 
executor and thus being subjected to al! 
the expenses of the estate, including 
taxes. But here is a case where so fat 
as the beneficiary designation in the pol 
icy was concerned, it would have beet 
payable to the estate; and yet, through 
the mere insertion of a clause in the 
will of the assured, the proceeds were 
made payable to a named beneficiary and 
thus relieved entirely of the ordinary 
estate expénses, including taxes. Thus 
we have a means presented of arranging 
for the distribution of a man’s life i 
surance proceeds through the medium 0 
his will alone, without incurring the at 
ditional expense which is generally asso 
ciated with such a plan. 

“A study of this decision would als 
seem to offer a means whereby the pro 
ceeds of life insurance may be kept fret 
of possible attachment for the debts of 
the assured, during his lifetime, and ye! 
be receivable by the executors of his 
estate upon his death,” Mr. Rowan cot 
cluded. 
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Trust Co. Co-Operation 
With Life Underwriters 


REASON FOR ITS’ EXISTENCE 





G. E. Lackey, Oklahoma General Agent 
and Producer, Addresses American 
Bankers’ Ass’n on This Subject 





It has been recently said that only 4% 
of the economic worth of human life is 
insured as against 95% of the property 
value in this country insured. Taking 
that as his theme, George E. Lackey, 
general agent for Oklahoma of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, and large per- 
sonal producer, in an_address on “Co- 
operation with Trust Companies,” before 
the trust division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, said that life underwrit- 
ers thus have their work cut out for 
them. s 

“Tt is oftentimes difficult for us to make 
the layman realize his true worth, but 
Iam sure you will agree with me that 
most any man these days is worth $100,- 
000. If he possesses the ability to earn 
$500 a month, then his economic worth 
is $100,000 and in buying insurance, this 
should be taken as a basis,” said the 
speaker. ; 

Continuing, the speaker said: 

“The life underwriter today is not only 
taking considerable sums of life insur- 
ance into trust companies for administra- 
tion, but general estates as well, for a 
will is hardly ever made which has been 
prompted by life insurance solicitation 
that the man’s entire estate is not put 
into trust. 

“There are many reasons for the ex- 
istence of trust companies as we see it 
from a life insurance standpoint. We 
realize the flexibility in the trust, the 
change in the economic conditions of life. 

“Suppose a man had made a will and 
created a trust in 1900 and should have 
passed away within the past ten years. 
The standard of living which he might 
have sect for his family at that time would 
have been wholly inadequate and embar- 
rassing. Therefore, discretionarv power 
is necessary. The contacts which are 
formed with successful and painstaking 
business men are worth much to a widow 
and children who are growing up. Iam 
glad to know that my only son, through 
my creating a trust, will be able to have 
contact, if anything should happen to me, 
with such institutions and such men as 
are at the head of our fine banks and 
trust companies in Oklahoma. 

Perpetual Institution 


“There is a tremendous advantage in 


estate administration through an institu- 
tion which is perpetual. Although the 
persona! element enters into all of our 
transactions, we must look farther than 
that, and think of an institution which 


we kow will continue and is well super- 
vised by our Federal Government such 


aS vour trust companies are. 

“One distasteful thing to me, in the 
Personal executorship, has alwavs been 
the fact that if the executor diese the 
county court immediatelv loses jurisdic- 


tion, and a suit has to:be brought and 
this matter placed in the district court 
lor further disposition. 

Trust Company’s Viewpoint 

“\lv remarks have been directed large- 
lv to how we life underwriters view the 
Stuation and how we use your service. 
Now, I might tell you how I believe 
you can use ours. You may have a well- 
Organized trust company and have some- 
One to solicit wills and trusts. His field 
among certain classes of men may ap- 
Pear limited for this reason: A lot of 
young business men sav, “I would like 
‘o have a will, my family is young, and 

know provision should be made for 
them, but I am unable to see in so small 
*n estate of mine how or why I should 
"se your service, even though I would 
like to do so” The trust officer has and 
can reply: . 

“The thing that you should do is to 
buy life insurance and pay about 2% a 
year on the principal, say at age 25 or 

, and create this estate immediately 


HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 
of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 














Des Moines, Iowa 








for us to administer.’ All of you know 
that it takes a long time to create that 
first $100,000 by the ‘hit and miss’ invest- 
ment method, but did you ever stop to 
calculate how short a time it takes to 
create just as good an estate for admin- 
istrative purposes through the stroke of 
a pen, a medical examination and the 
payment of 2 to 4%, depending upon 


age. 
Funded Trusts 

“One of the most useful instruments 
that you have in your hands, it occurs to 
me, is your funded trusts. It has al- 
ways had a great appeal to me, and the 
reaction in all cases where I have pre- 
sented it has been most favorable. It is 
really astounding to see how large an 
estate a man can create by the deposit 
of securities with a good trust comp7ny 
and with the income from the securities 
purchase all the life insurance that that 
income will buy.” 


MAIL BIRTHDAY GREETING 





Harrisburg Agents Send Manager Cham- 

bers Some Applications While He 

Is Visiting Home Office 

Thursday, November 10, was a happy 
day for C. A. (Ducky) Chambers, agency 
manager at Harrisburg, Pa. for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. On that day Mr. 
Chambers was in Des Moines attending 
the annual conference of the company’s 
agency managers, and he was well along 
ina quiet, secret observance of his birth- 
day. But the noon mail exposed Mr. 
Chambers. From the Harrisburg agency 
arrived an envelope, containing ‘exactly 
$35,000 of new business written by Mr. 
Chambers’ salesmen in honor of their 
chief’s birthday. Each of the applica- 
tios bore a small cut-out duck, symbol 
of “Ducky’s Pond.” 








THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 








In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“I am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 


with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


them.” 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 











A. L. C. American Service 

Bureau Making Profit 
NOW UNDER DIRECT CONTROL 
Fund Plans To Be Considered At Execu- 


tive Committee Meeting Here 
Next Month 





Final plans for placing the American 
Service Bureau under more direct con- 
trol of the American Life Convention 
will be considered at the meeting of the 
executive committee of the convention 
to be held in New York City the first 
week in December. 

The American Life Convention at its 
annual meeting, held in Dallas, Texas, 
October 26, 27 and 28, voted in favor 
of closer co-operation between the con- 
vention and the service bureau. With 
this end in view, the members of the 
executive committee of the convention 
will individually purchase the stock of 
the bureau and become the board of di- 
rectors of the inspection organization. 
Such stock will be held by the members 
only so long as they are members of 
the executive committee, and upon their 
retirement, they will transfer the stock 
to their successors in office. All profits 
of the organization will, of course, be 
donated to the American Life Conven- 
tion under an agreement to that effect 
entered into by all members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Thus, the bureau will 
retain its corporate entity distinct from 
the convention and will operate legally 
as a separate organization. 


Bureau Has A Surplus 


For the first time in the history of 
the bureau it reported an operating sur- 
plus to the convention at the Dallas 
meeting. Naturally, during the period of 
early development, the bureau was called 
upon to make a large expenditure of a 
capital nature, and necessarily, a rather 
substantial deficit was experienced. From 
the beginning of 1925, however, the bu- 
reau has shown a regular operating profit 
each month and the deficit has been 
steadily reduced until it was entirely 
wiped out in September of this year. At 
the present time, the organization is 
making an average monthly profit of ap- 
proximately $1,500. It has recently been 
appraised by disinterested appraisers at 
approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. This appraisal, of 
course, represents its value as a going 
concern. 

Bureau’s Capital 


The bureau is capitalized at $10,000, 
but only $1,000 of stock has been is- 
sued and outstanding. In lieu of capital 
or bonded indebtedness which would cus- 
tomarily be utilized by such an organi- 
zation to finance its development and 
operation, the bureau was advanced 
funds by the convention and its mem- 
ber companies. 

At the Dallas meeting, the convention 
authorized the refunding and retirement 
of this indebtedness. The plan is to pay 
20% of the company indebtedness on 
December 15 of this year, the remainder 
of such indebtedness to be retired over 
a maximum period of four years. 

Today the bureau has its main office 
in St. Louis, in connection with the con- 
vention offices, branch offices in twenty 
cities, and direct reporting stations in 
three hundred places ,thoroughly cover- 
ing the territory in which a majority of 
the American Life Convention compa- 
nies operate. It serves only American 
Life Convention companies, and a large 
majority of the members of that or- 
ganization are utilizing its facilities. 

History of Bureau 

The American Service Bureau was in- 
corporated in 1920. Dr. E. G. Simmons 
was president from the organization of 
the bureau until December 1, 1926. At 
that time, Claris Adams, secretary and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, was elected president of the 
corporation. Mr. Lee N. Parker is vice- 
president; M. B. Cederstrom, secretary, 
and Isaac Miller Hamilton, treasurer. 
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Hartford Life School 


TOUCHES ON COLD CANVASS 





Instructor Of Travelers Training School, 
In Interesting Address, Offers 
Sound Advice On Selling 





Tom B. Blocker, instructor in the life, 
accident group branches of the 
Travelers’ department of instruction and 
training, was the speaker at a meeting 
on Monday of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers School, Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Blocker on “The Approach” outlined the 
various steps leading up to an interview. 

A salesman’s interview was compared 
to a 100-yard dash, in which it is hard 
to overcome the handicap of a poor start. 
In approaching a man to sell life insur- 
ance it was advised that the salesman 
get acquainted with the prospect well 
enough to discuss his plans and desires 
for supporting his family. The cold can- 
vass approach and the one in which the 
salesman knows the prospect were de- 
scribed. It was said that if the sales- 
man’s cold canvass approach is all right, 
he will have no trouble with the man 
he knows. Mr. Blocker said that cold 
canvass is like spinach, “we don’t like 
it because we know it is good for us.” 
The elements in the approach were enu- 
merated as consisting of creating a fa- 
vorable impression, getting the prospect’s 
attention and developing this attention 
into interest. The first thing to do in 
talking to a prospect, it was suggested, is 
to sell yourself. The speaker also em- 
phasized the importance of personal ap- 
pearance in selling. 

Confidence in the salesman’s business, 
in his company and in himself comes as 
the result of knowledge, Mr. Blocker as- 
serted. Salesmen were advised to know 
their business and to become enthusiastic 
about it, and above all else, it was said 
that the salesman must be natural, and 
that he should not attempt to be some- 
body else or to use someone else’s 
method of approach. 

Getting Attention 

After being admitted to a prospect’s 
office the salesman should say something 
that will get the prospect’s attention, it 
was pointed out. “Getting attention,” 
said Mr. Blocker, “is just being natural 
and capitalizing on the good impression 
you may make. To get a prospects’ at- 
tention you must suppress your ego and 
cater to his, not ‘my company, my pot- 
icy, my plan but your estate, your plan 
and your problems.’ Make your open- 
ing remarks something pertinent to the 
prospect’s affairs and he will give you 
his attention.” 

Opening Remarks Keynote 

Interest in what the salesman has to 
offer can be created only by working 
from what the prospect believes to what 
the salesman wants him to believe, it was 
said. “A prospect loves his family,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “Work from that to 
how he can extend his loving care be- 
yond the grave. He hkes to play golf. 
Work from that to providing for the 
time when he would like to have more 
leisure for his golf game. He believes 
that 6% interest on his mortgage is rea- 
sonable. Lead him from that actual fact 
to the value of 1% additional to retire 
the mortgage upon his death. The most 
important thing to do is to get down ta 
business at once. Let the opening re- 
marks be the keynote of your whole talk. 
Say something that will get the pros- 
pect’s attention and will also plan your 
campaign.” Developing interest, it was 
pointed out, is simply a gradual height- 
ening of attention. “There are no fine 
dividing lines in a sales talk,” said Mr. 
Blocker. “Attention merges into interest, 
interest into desire and desire becomes 
an unsatisfied want and all that is need- 
ed to close is the opportunity for the 
prospect to buy. To develop the pros- 
pect’s interest you must be interesting 
yourself, show the prospect that the serv- 
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To Honor Dr. Frankel’s 
Social Service Career 


BIG DINNER ON DECEMBER 9 





Homer Folks, Chairman Of Banquet 
Committee; Haley Fiske, Felix 
Warburg, Prof. Winslow Speakers 





One of the most distinguished men in 
the insurance business, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is to be honored by 
a dinner to be given at the Hotel Bilt- 
more on December 9. It is to be “in 
honor of his contribution to public health 
and social service.” Homer Folks is 
chairman of the dinner committee, which 
includes George E. Vincent of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Miss Lillian 
Wall, Sol Stroock, Livingston Farrand, 
John H. Finley of the New York 
“Times”; Dr. Louis I. Harris of the New 
York Police Department; David M. 
Bressler, Travelers; Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, statistician, Metropolitan Life, and 
other well-known people. 

Statement By Committee 


The dinner committee makes this 
statement: 
“On August 13, 1927, Dr. Lee K. 


Frankel was sixty years old. He was in 
Europe at the time and..it was, there- 
fore, not feasible for his many friends 
to recognize this occasion fittingly. It 
was agreed that this anniversary should 
not pass unnoticed—his contributions to 
public health and to social welfare gen- 
erally in the city, state and nation have 
been too great. 

“Tt has seemed that his achievements 
would be best celebrated by a testimo- 
nial dinner. This has been arranged for 
on December 9 at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Homer Folks will be toastmaster and 
the speakers will be - Felix Warburg, 
Professor C.-E. A. Winslow and Haley 
Fiske. 

“The number of Dr. Frankel’s friends 
and associates, both men and women, 
who will wish to -participate in this oc- 
casion is very large.” 








ice you have to render will enable him 
to realize his desires and ambitions.” 
Analyzing His Approach 

The salesman either goes on to suc- 
cess or failure, but only at the end of 
the talk is he able to tell whether his 
approach was good or bad. It was sug- 
gested that if salesmen would analyze 
their failures that they would be able to 
find the key to success and also the best 
approach. No amount of high pressure 
closing will offset a bungled approach, 
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The Bulletin 


q MONDAY MORNING! 
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For over 35 years, Monday has been Bulletin Day 
among Nylic Agents everywhere, the mailing of tle Bul- 
letin being timed to reach every agent from Maine to 
California, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, on 
Monday morning. 
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A punctual start for the week means so much! A 
fresh, constructive idea, or an old one in a new 
dress, helps to begin Monday’s work promptly, and to 


carry on through another six-days with energy and en- 
thusiasm. 
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Every Monday morning Nylic Home Office renews 

its contact with the agent through the Bulletin, 
which carries some helpful message derived from prac- 
tical experience, forcefully and attractively expressed. 





























A Word of Inspiration. 

A Plan of Systematic Work. 

A Sound Life Insurance Thought. 

A Story.of Life Insurance Service. 
An Effective, Usable Sales Suggestion. 
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A Record of Some Fellow-Agent’s Success. 
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The cumulative effect of these weekly Messages 

from Nylic Officers,, who “talk the same language” 
as the agent, is stimulating to the individual and to the 
collective body of agents. 


q The Bulletin has become an institution. 








































Excellent Service 
increases value, 
whether it con- 
cerns turkey or 
life msurance. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 

















Life-insurance-wise it is, for Nylic men, what his 
daily paper is to the business man: he “couldn’t begin 
the day right without it.” 

































“Is it any wonder that meas- 
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Nylic agents are indus- 
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trious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy?” 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


q 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Phoenix Mutual Has 
Fine Reading Course 


SUCCESSFUL MEN GIVE IDEAS 





J. B. Duryea, Bruce Barton and J. M. 
Holcombe, Jr., Tell What To Read; 
Plan Is Popular 





One of the most important assets in 
the life of any salesman is his reading. 
Many salesmen will tell you that their 
reading of good books, has helped them 
immeasurably in their selling work. 
With this thought in mind, the librarian 
of the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford has 
written to some successful business men 
asking their views on the subject of 
reading in general, and also requesting 
their favorite lists of books or books 
which they feel can be read with profit. 

One of those who responded was J. B. 

Duryea of San Francisco, manager of an 
agency and who is also the author of 
several books on the subject of sales- 
manship and life insurance selling. Asked 
to tell what subjects, in addition to life 
insurance, an insurance salesman should 
read, he writes: 
“TI believe that everything of a con- 
structive nature, that a life underwriter 
reads will help him to sell. Personally, I 
read a great deal aside from life insur- 
ance and salesmanship. This reading has 
a wide range of biography, philosophy, 
psychology and science. I read these 
books for diversion, and I know that the 
wide range of knowledge they have given 
me has improved my ability as a sales- 
man. 

“T have a settled conviction that a book 
should be generously marked with pencil 
by underscoring, so that the gems you 
find, applying to your life and your work, 
may be read time after time with ease. 
To read something that will help you in 
your work without marking it and with- 
out having it always at hand to be re- 
peatedly read, to me, is just like finding 
diamonds and as soon as you tale one 
look at them, throw them back into the 
ground. . 


Own Books You Read 


“From this statement, you may infer 
that I think you ought to own the books 
you read. I do. If a book is not worth 
owning, it is not worth valuable time in 
reading. If a salesman cannot afford the 
books he thinks he wants to read, he 
should get some good book on selling 
and read it through every week until his 
income enables him to buy the book he 
wants. One life underwriter in Ohio 
tead the essay ‘When to Stop Talking’ 
every week for a year and he averaged 
an application every day for the year. 
Among many books that would help a 
life underwriter in his work, I give you 
the following which I have read recently: 
“Psychology of Selling and Advertising,” 
by E. K. Strong; “Influencing Human 
Behavior,” by H. A. Overstreet; “Story 
of Philosophy,” by Will Durant; “My 
Life and Work.” by Henry Ford; “Tri- 


umph of the Man Who Acts,” by E. 
E. Purinton.” 


Some Other Recommendations 

Mr. Duryea recommends the following 
books as a means of helping salesmen 
in their personal development: “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” by G. 
A. Dorsey: “Fruit of the Family Tree,” 
by A. E. Wiggam; “Mind in the Mak- 
Ing, by James Harvey Robinson; “Se- 
cret Springs,” by H. O’Higgins. 

Bruce Barton’s List 
Bruce Barton, author and advertising 





and development warrant. 


desirable agency material. 
insurance record. 


110 Fulton Street 


MANAGER WANTED 


For life, ‘accident and health insurance agency. First consideration 
will be given applicant who has been engaged in personal production and 
organization work. One with experience in accident and health field pre- 
ferred but not essential. This is an attractive opening in upper New York 
State covering a large territory with opportunity to expand as business 
Opportunity to purchase interest in agency 
will be offered to man who can demonstrate ability to procure and instruct 
Write for further information—give age and 
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man, writes as follows: “To help your 
managers and salesmen both in their 
work and their personal development, I 
would suggest eight books. They are as 
follows: Emerson’s “Essays,” Dorseys’ 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Robinson’s “Mind in the Making,” Wells’ 
“Outline of History,” Van Loon’s “Story 
of Mankind,” “Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page,” Ludwig’s “Life of Na- 
poleon” 

J. M. Holcombe, Jr., well known di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, offers the following sug- 
gestions for reading: 

“Life Insurance As a Life Work,” by 
Hugh D. Hart; “Life Insurance,” by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner; “Selling Life Insurance,” 
by Dr. John A. Stevenson; “How to Get 
Ahead Financially,” by W. A. Schned- 
ler; “Economies for Every Man,” by J. 
E. Le Rossignol; “Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse,” by Quiller-Couch; “Rise of 
American Civilization,” C. A. and M. R. 
Beard; “Outline of History,” by H. G. 
Wells; “Influencing Men in Business,” 
by Walter Dill Scott; “Why We Be- 
have Like Human Beings,” by G. A. 
Dorsey “Common Sense Health,” by 
Geiringer; “Story of Philosophy,” by 
Will Durant; “Manhood of the Master,” 
by H. E. Fosdick. 


The reading plan of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual is described as follows: Every man 
is required to read at least seven books, 
three on subjects chosen from the fol- 
lowing group: Life insurance (its theory 
and practice), salesmanship, business, 
economics, estates, inheritance taxes, in- 
surance trusts, investments or some other 
subject allied with life insurance. Two 
on the following subjects: Personal de- 
velopment, English (rhetoric), psychol- 
ogy, public speaking, management of 
men, hygiene, or some other subject 
connected with personal development. 
One biography and one book on a sub- 


ject taken from the following: Religion, 
poetry, history, science, travel or fiction. 


The Reading Plan 


A note book “Books I Have Read” is 
then sent to all who wish to follow the 
plan. In it the reader enters the authors 
and the titles of the books he has read, 
and also is expected to write a few lines 
of comment on the books telling just 
what he thinks he has got out of them. 
If the note book is returned to the li- 
brary by a certain specified date it shows 
that the employe has had some benefits 
from his reading. In other words he has 
a double reward for his efforts, new 
ideas and a new book. His name is pub- 
lished in an agency publication; also the 
name of the man who sends in the best 
note. book with reference to comments, 
choice of books and the amount read. 





JURY RETURNS PREMIUMS 





Suicide’s Widow Tried To Collect Face 

Value Of Policy, But Life Company 

~ Successfully Resists 

Mrs. Annie M. Jensen lost her suit 
in the United ‘States District Court in 
Philadelphia to recover $10,000 insur- 
ance on a policy issued on the life of 
her husband, Philip K. Jensen, who was 
found dead of gas poisoning in his of- 
fice, Front and Market streets, Decem- 
ber 20, 1924. 

A jury returned a verdict for $105.60, 
the amount of premiums Jensen had 
paid on the policy. Mr. Jensen was was 
a former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Producers and Consumers 
Bank, president of the Industrial Loan 
Co., real estate dealer and promoter. 

The defendants contended Jensen com- 
mitted suicide because of business re- 
verses and thus voided the policy. A 
coroner’s jury previously found a verdict 
of suicide. 


TRAVELERS GROUP POLICIES 





New Coverage Involves 365 Workmen 
For A Sum Of More 
Than $286,000 

Five group cases covering the lives of 
365 workmen and amounting to $286,500 
have been closed by the Travelers. Fifty 
employes are insured for $53,000 under 
the policy obtained by the Disinfecting 
& Exterminating Corp., of New York 
City which pays all the premiums. Offi- 
cers are insured for $2,500 and other em- 
ployes for amounts varying from $1,000 


_ to $2,500, with insurance in the last class 


increasing $150 yearly until the maxi- 
mum is reached. Seventy-two employes 
are insured for $1,000 each under the 
plan provided for the Roberts Manufac- 
turing Co. and fifty employes are cov- 
ered for a total of $55,000 by the Willard 
O. Wayman & Co., which also pays all 
the premiums. 

Officers of the Pannill Knitting Co., 
Inc., are insured for $1,500, foremen for 
$1,000 and other employes for $500, for 
a total of $34,000 on 58 employes. The 
plan was written on the basis of em- 
ployer pay all with six months’ waiting 
period for employes at work on effective 
date and a twelve months’ waiting pe- 
riod for new employes. The policy in 
which the employes share the cost with 
the American Silk Mills, Inc., provides 
protection for 135 employes amounting 
to a total of $72,500. Insurance of $1,500 
each is given superintendents, office man- 
agers, chief examiners and assistant su- 


perintendents, and $500 each to all other 
employes. 





MAKES TALK IN TAMPA 


H. H. Jones, Ordinary agency manager 
for the American Bankers, Chicago and 
Jacksonville, Ill, went to Tampa, Fla., to 
represent his company in an address be- 
fore the Industrial Men’s luncheon club 
of Tampa district. Mr. Jones addressed 
the club at its meeting on November 
18, speaking on the Industrial agent’s re- 
lation to the Ordinary Life Department. 

B. T. Avery, Industrial District Man- 
ager for the American Bankers at 
Tampa, is a member of this luncheon 
club and requested of the company that 
it send a representative from the home 
office to address the group. The address 
was given at a get-together meeting, to 
which other companies also sent home 
office representatives. 
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WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Agents 

By a New York State life 
company 


A young man who has made good 
as a personal producer or as general 
agent or manager. One who can 
show them how to get men and the 
men, business. 


A real opportunity. 
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INSANITY DECISION 





U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals of Denver 
Sets Aside a Verdict of 
Lower Court 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals November 12 set aside the judg- 
ment of the lower courts in which the 
Occidental Life was ordered to pay Mrs. 
Cora McD. Graham, widow of Royal R. 
Graham, the sum of $5,225, the face value 
of a life policy taken out by her hus- 
band in her favor, plus court costs. 

In setting aside the lower court’s ruling 
the judges of the Appellate Court found 
that the lower courts were in error when 
they failed to recognize the clause, “void 
in case of suicide, whether the insured 
was sane or insane within a year from 
issuance, the evidence being that there 
was a motive for suicide and the con- 
ditions under which the body was found 
(kitchen, all doors and windows closed), 
six gas jets wide open, indicated suicide. 
The motive for suicide, as brought out 
in the trial, was that Graham was cited 
to appear before the Colorado Bar on 
that same day and testify about some 
bond transaction which he, as a lawyer, 
carried out. The lower courts ruled this 
out. . u 4 
Among alleged errors committed by the 
lower courts was the failure to admit 
evidence which tended to show “moral 
turpitude” on the part of Graham, such 
things being a motive for suicide. These 
the high court heard and remanded the 
case back to the federal district court at 
Denver, for a third trial. 





HENDERSHOT AND HUNT TALK 





Second Meeting of Hartford Life Under- 
writers’ Educational Course Held; 
Eight More Meetings 

L. B. Hendershot, educational director 
of the Connecticut General, and George 
L. Hunt, Hartford general agent of the 
New England Mutual, were the lecturers 
at the second meeting of the course in 
life insurance given under the auspices 
of the Hartford Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation last week. 

Mr. Hendershot described the func- 
tions of life insurance in the first part of 
the evening which was devoted to educa- 
tional work. Mr. Hunt, speaking in the 
salesmanship division, discussed pros- 
pecting. 

This course of twenty lectures started 
November 7 and will continue for ten 
weeks, two lectures being given each 
Monday. Most of the life insurance 
companies of Hartford are represented 
in the list of lecturers, and probably no 
other association of life underwriters 
could find so many insurance men in 
their own community as well qualified to 
present a course of this kind. 





Thirty-one per cent. of the Bankers’ 
Life Company’s October paid-for produc- 
tion, $14,158,568, was written on the lives 
of policyholders. 




















Tue men who direct the destinies 
of an institution are as important an j 
indication of its strength as are the 
figures of its financial statement. 


j= BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chmn. Ex. Com. First National Bank 
E. W. DECKER 
President Northwestern National Bank 
C. T. JAFFRAY 
President “Soo” Railway 
THEODORE WOLD 
Vice President Northwestern National Bank 
E. L. CARPENTER 
President Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Co. 
B. F. NELSON 
President Hennepin Paper Co. 
A. F. PILLSBURY 
Treasurer Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
T. F. WALLACE 
Sec’y-Treas. Farmers & Mechs. Sav. Bk 
O. J. ARNOLD 
President Northwestern National Life 























NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, present 


Minneapolis,Minn. 

















BIG YEAR FOR BERTHA STRAUSS 





Pittsburgh Woman Has Written $700,000 
Insurance So Far for Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

Miss Bertha Strauss of the Equitable 
Society agency in Pittsburgh has writ- 
ten $700,000 so far this year and bids 
fair to become one of the few women to 
pay for a million in one year. Miss 
Strauss began as a stenographer in the 
E. A. Woods office and soon transferred 
to the producing force. For several years 
past she has paid for a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Many individual policies for $50,000 
and $100,000 have been included in her 
cases. She has also closed large group 
sales. 

HOLCOMBE IN PITTSBURGH 

John M. Holcombe, Jr., will be the 
speaker Monday before the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 





THE HARLEM LIFE 





New Company Being Formed Here; 
Incorporation Notice Signers Not 
Well Known In Insurance 
Another new life insurance company 
will be formed in Greater New York. 


. This one is called the Harlem Life. No- 


tice of incorporation has been filed. 

Those signing the notice are not well 
known to the insurance fraternity, the 
names being as follows: 

Arthur A. Madison, Pope B. Billups, J. A. 
Steele, J. W. Durant, Jerome P. Ottley, James 
Veal, Charles M. Hanson, Joseph A. Tanner, 

St. Clair Jones, Samuel J. Cottman, Sam- 
uel J. Battle, Henry S. Warner, R. P. Brad- 
dicks, Ed. H. Wilson, Samuel J. Branch, Sam- 
uel Bright, David Doles, E. V. Dench. 





The Inter-Southern of Louisville has 
decided to remove from its mailing list 
on respect to its agency bulletin repre- 
sentatives who fail to produce any busi- 
ness in three months’ time. 


NEW KIND OF POSITION 





Albert St. Peter Made Equitable’s S. 
pervisor of Educational and Philan. 
trophic Endowment Service 

In the current issue of its agency pub. 
lication the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society makes the following announce. 
ment: 


“Bequest insurance week, held in De. 
cember, 1926, aroused so much interey 
nationally, and the Home Office receive; 
so many inquiries from charitable, edy. 
cational and religious organizations seek. 
ing information on the subject that jt 
seemed advisable for the Equitable ty 
take one more step in the developmen 
of this relatively new field of insurance 

“Albert St. Peter, formerly of the 
Gierhart Agency, New York, has accori. 
ingly been appointed Supervisor of Edt. 
cational and Philanthropic Endowment 
Service. Because of his experience iz 
this particular division of the life insu. 
ance field, he is well fitted to direct ani 
assist in the service which the Equitabk 
will render along these lines. As a mem 
ber of the field force, Mr. St. Peter ha 
made a specialty of developing beques 
insurance. In this capacity he ha 
served the Chamber of Commerce of th 
State of New York, one of the oldes 
civic organizations in the world, and th 
Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York. He has assisted in th 
formulation of an endowment program 
for Wells College. Recently, through hi 
efforts, Sweet Briar College at Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, adopted the same pla 


which has proved so satisfactory # 
Wells.” 





COAST TO COAST POETRY 





McWilliam & Hyde Exchange Lyricd 
Correspondence With San Diego 
Man Who Answered Ad 
McWilliam & Hyde, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual, at 285 Madisor 


avenue, recently received the followin 
novel reply to the advertisement of that 
firm in a recent issue of The Eastem 
Underwriter, from San Diego, Cal. 
“$ a week and your 3 minutes tak 
“Though far away from Hudson’s short 
“And basking way out west, 
“I value help just that much more 
“And like yours as the best.” 
To this inquiry, Mr. McWilliam re 
plied in kind as follows: 
“Your novel request for our $10, 
plan, 
“Was received in this afternoon’s mail 
“It gives us great pleasure to send t 
to you 
“Tf you will work it, you cannot fail 
“The writer once lived in your suntj 
clime, 
“Wishes he were again in that atmos 
phere basking. 
“So call upon us for whate’er we hav! 


got; 
“It’s yours, old top, for the asking.” 





ene ame 


ee reete or means 














policy. 


render values, loan values and providing either a life annuity or refund 
annuity to begin at an age elected by the insured, gives Lincoln National 
Life agents a chance to offer some form of policy to every applicant. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY APPLICANT 


The Lincoln National Life is now in position to offer everybody a 


In addition to its wide scope of policies written over an age range of 
from 1 day old to 70 years and its substandard service covering employ- 
ment hazards and physical impairments, it presents a Retirement Income 
Policy written upon men or women without physical examination. 

The Retirement Income Policy, 


which has death benefits, cash sur- 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 

Lincoln Life Building 

More Than 500 A illions in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 





- Provident Mutual | 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia | 





Founded 1865 


The Provident has worked out a practical 


3 plan by which the Home Office, through an 


Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 
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Need Line-Up 


>wment To Follow interesting advertis- 
ence it All Games ing in the Philadel- 
> insur. phia daily newspa- 
ect ani pers. Under the heading of “Can’t Fol- 


quitabk 
a men 
ter has 
bequest 


low the Game Without a Line-Up!” the 
following appeared a few days ago: 

Like ships in a seething rapids, the lit- 
tle urchins slither from wave to wave of 


he oa the crowd selling their papers. “Name 
‘ a and number of every player!” they shout. 
> oldes 


And you fish in your pocket for pennies. 


and thi Of course you can’t follow the game, 


he Cie can’t get much out of it, without a line- 
in. the up! 

uch i Same with living! If you have no 

Swe Program mapped out, life is pretty con- 

ne plat fusing, pretty futile. Though we may 

ory a not recognize them, all of us have real 

” “B® desires. We want to be happy and in- 

dependent in old age. We don’t want to 

be objects of charity in case we become 

RY ill or disabled. We wan’t our children 










to have a fair chance in the world. We 


Lyriclf want a roof over the heads of our fami- 
Jiego lies. Simple wants. Universal wants. 
But nine men out of ten fail to obtain 

agents them. 
Madisor Life insurance is obtaining many of 


those desires—all of them—for men and 
women in every walk of life. Life in- 
surance, carefully planned, furnishes the 
program—the line-up if you please— 


allowing 
of that 
Eastern 


= tall which clears up the game of life for 
¢ shore YOU: gives life a meaning and a zest, 
shows the goal and shows the way to it. 
more There is the explanation of life insur- 
” ance as it is viewed and practiced by 
iam ream the Penn Mutual. Its representatives 
are men trained to that viewpoint— 
$1000 Skilled in making life insurance a useful, 
often the greatest, force in obtaining 
n’s male life’s desires. These men are eminently 
send if|Me Qualified to go over your whole life plan 
with you. They have learned of others 
not falfme their aims, and have helped them to at- 
r sung tain them. They can do the same for 
you. 
+ atmos Their attitude is, perhaps, unusual. It 
Is this: “We are interested in living, in 
we havi life, in all that life holds. We are able 
to advise you how to get the most from 
king.” life. We can provide you the means to 
get it.” i 
If you will but recognize that attitude, 
i you will find a few minutes devoted to 
lee talking about life insurance with a Penn 
Mutual representative almost the most 
interesting and beneficial time you ever 
spent. There is no obligation whatso- 
€ver in such an interview. A phone call, 
letter or post-card to the Penn Mutual 
ie Obtains it. Do it now; get your line-up 
| and enjoy the game of life! 
| oS -* 
| ’ A number of life 
| Liberty Bond companies have in- 
| Redemption formed agents of on- 
| Opportunity portunities caused bv 
| ‘ release of capital 
im Coming through the redemption of the 
im ~ccond Liberty Loan bonds. Here’s 
| what General Agents Goulden, Wood- 
| hy Cook & Gudeon say on the sub- 
| es 
| The Second Liberty Loan Bonds have 
im cen _called for payment on November 
i ‘> Interest will cease on that date. 
ie 


Despite all notices to this effect, thou- 









J =~ 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The Penn Mutual 


Life is running some 


sands of investors will continue to hold 
these bonds on which no further interest 
will be paid. 

Your clients may appreciate a sugges- 
tion for safe investment of principal 
without the necessity of future watchful- 
ness. 

Life Annuities offer the highest in- 
come with absolute safety and complete 
freedom from worry. 

Income of 7% at age 46 to 20% at 
age 80. 

Tax free until total return to annuitant 
exceeds the amount deposited. 


A definite, guaranteed income, month- 
ly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
for life—An income he cannot outlive— 
Not subject to fluctuation—Absolutely 
safe—Guaranteed by the spread of a life 
insurance company’s investments chosen 
by a group of experts and regulated by 
state laws. 

Call for our booklet giving information 
and rates. 


x oe x 
The cynical ques- 
The tion is sometimes 
Incomes of asked in general 
Agents agency offices why so 


much stress is placed 
on leadership, blackboard lists and simi- 
lar honor rolls. W. L. Hathaway, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life, San Francisco, 
in a bulletin to members tells what it 
means to be a top-notcher on an agen- 


cy’s list and compares earnings of such 


leaders with others in various lines of 
business, saying: 

“When your name moves up on the 
Field Club list, your income moves with 
it. Ask the man on top. Three years 
in the business have put his earnings on 
a $15,000 a year basis. 

“Compare that with the earnings of 
professional men who have been practic- 
ing three years, after devoting several 
years and thousands of dollars to learn- 
ing their professions. Such men are for- 
tunate to meet ordinary living expenses, 
after meeting office overhead and other 
professional expenses. 

“Compare it with the earnings of sala- 
ried workers. Even the few who get to 
the top in their respective industries, get 
there only after many years of slow 
progress. 

“Compare it with the earnings of the 
man in business, with his rent and light 
and heat and clerk hire and delivery ex- 
penses and interest and advertising and 
insurance premiums and the hundred and 


one other items of overhead that have to - 


be met before he gets anything for him- 
self. .Not to mention his capital at risk! 

“Compare it with the earnings of sales- 
men in other lines of business, with their 
seasonal slumps and limited markets. 
And you never heard of a life insurance 
salesman having his commission contract 
taken away from him and a limited sal- 
ary offered in its stead because he had 
built up a good paying business!” 





VISITS DETROIT BRANCH 
Assistant Secretary Samuel J. Roberts 
of Acacia Mutual Life Association was 
in Detroit last week for the purpose of 
helping in the expansion program of the 
Detroit branch. 


New York Licenses 


The following licenses to brokers have 
been issued by the New York State In- 
surance Department: 

Victor Priore, New York avenue, Huntington, 


Lockwood & Willis, 18 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. 

Samuel Oberman, 455 Seventh avenue, New 
York City. 

Francis G. Wey, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


City. 
William A. La Montagne, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 


Ellankay Agency, Inc., Rockaway Beach, 
New York City. 

Henry C. Cauffman, 565 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. . 

Henry Weissman, 605 Union avenue, New 
York City. 
an” Wilson, 90 William street, New York 
ity. 


American International Underwriters Corpora- 
tion, 123 William street, New York City; Cle- 
ment J. Smith, vice-president. 

Schrier & Blumenstein, 26 Court 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nathan M. Schrier. 

é Nathan Zubrin, 26 East Broadway, New York 
ity. 

Benjamin Messinger, 10314 St. Marks Place, 
New York City. 

Roy M. Brewster. Main street and Ocean 
avenue, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Albert Van Damm, 129 Sherman avenue, New 
York City. 

William J. Chipman, 
Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

M. Philipp, 33 Liberty street, New 


Robert Tf. 273 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Richard J: Frowenfeld, 522 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

Hess-Reitman Corporation, 26 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City; Ludwig Hess, 
president. 

Samuel F. Reynolds, 560 Melrose avenue, New 
York City. 

Emory J. Lauer. Sixty-second 
Roosevelt avenue, Woodside. N. Y. 

Tohn H. Hoagland. Stamford, N. Y. 

Tohn F. Wadlin, Highland, N. Y. 


street, 


6 East Boston Post 
r 


Carlin, Thirteenth _ street, 


street and 


Edward B. Cooke, 335 Crestwood avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oline M. Stevens, 2842 Church avenue, 
Brooklyn, N 


Walter E. Slattery, Albertson Scauare, N. Y. 

Arthur Herbert Rosenbaum, 1 Liberty street, 
New York City. 

Solomon & Danis, Inc., 600 West 181st street, 
New York City. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL GROUPS 


Nine hundred and thirty employes of 
the Fruchauf Trailer Co., Detroit manu- 
facturers, responded when group insur- 
ance in the Connecticut General, Ltd., 
was offered to them. A weekly income 
equal to two-thirds of an employe’s pay 
will be paid to him whenever he is laid 
up by any accident or illness for a period 
not exceeding thirteen weeks. The dis- 
ability protection will be paid for by the 
employes. 





DEATH OF MISS CRAFT 


The Peoria Life suffered a distinct 
loss in the death on October 29 of Miss 
Edna B. Craft, of the Cleveland office. 
Miss Craft became cashier at the Ohio 
state office when it was first opened 
three years ago, and she served in that 
position until a short time before her 
death when her condition made it im- 
possible for her to continue her duties. 





Borough Brokerage Corporation, 26 Court 
street, Brooklyn. 

Donald L. Glass, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Harold Stowell, McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse. 

Hugh A. Wedge, 60 Exchange street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 








“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 


can use. Do it now!, By mail, 
please. i 
Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 














satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
* mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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President Duffield Congratulates Edward Littlejohn 


Hundreds of employes of The Pruden- 
tial home office united last week in wish- 
ing Godspeed to “Deacon” Edward Lit- 
tlejohn, a retiring veteran of the com- 
pany’s service. 

Executive officers, department heads 
and clerks joined in the festivities of 
the day. Mr. Littlejohn, whose home is 
in Chatham, N. J., had for thirty years 
been attached to The Prudential forces, 
his last assignment being in the Ordinary 
issue department. 

The “Deacon” has long been a promi- 
nent figure in athletics in New Jersey. 
For several years he has managed The 
Prudential’s baseball team and from time 








PATTERSON AGENCY’S LUNCH 





Chicago Agents Go From There to 
Football Game; They Were 
Winners in Contest 
Thirty members of the Patterson 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Chicago were the guests at 
a luncheon given by the manager at the 
Congress Hotel on Saturday, November 
19. The guests represented the winners 
in an application contest for the month 
of October. Immediately after the lunch- 
eon the entire party attended the Chi- 
cago-Wisconsin football game at Stagg 
Field as guests of the assistant “agency 
managers. The party included the fol- 
lowing: A. C. Andersen, J. R. Brown, 
W. H. Cassady, R. E. Bender, C. W. 
Christian, J. G. Currie, F. E. Cripe, F. H. 
Haviland, C. J. Huston, A. L. Johnson, 
Edw. Johnson, Jr., S. W. Latta, L. A. 
Miner, E. T. Marsh, E. H. Millar, C. F. 
Mies, J. J. McKenna, T. H. McGovern, 
P. L. Olson, B. O. Lovejoy, A. E. Patter- 
son, Wm. Riach, H. A. Sloan, J. U. 
Schaefer, G. F. Unger, W. M. Van Page, 
H. Verbeek, J. C. Windsor, B. H. Wilson 

and H. T. Wright. 





ISSUE “REVOLT OF RALPH DAY” 


For a long time, there has been a be- 
lief that someone ought to write a short 
human interest story that would give a 
prospective agent an idea of the oppor- 
tunities in life insurance salesmanship. 
On several occasions, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been named as the logi- 
cal author. After studying dozens of 
company booklets, the bureau has pro- 
duced “The Revolt of Ralph Day” which 
was announced to its member compa- 
nies this week. 





JOINS A. L. C. 


The Missouri State Life which has 
been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention, headquarters 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo., brought 
the number of companies in that organi- 
zation to 142, the largest in its history. 


to time has held various offices in the 
athletic association of the company. He 
was presented with several gifts from his 
associates, all selected with a view to 
making his leisure hours comfortable. 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


increase in new business over 1925. 


the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 


with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Success... 


built on service 


aii HEER service to its representatives and policy- 
holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
Ye)| Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 
In 35 years this Company has become a nation-wide. institu- 
tion, ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 
America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 
insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 
very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 
from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum for the 
utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


Home Office, St. Louis 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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Inherent Appetite 
For Property Rights 


TALK GIVEN IN OKLAHOMA 





Gabe E. Parker,. Pacific Mutual Man- 
ager, Discusses Fundamental Aims 
And Desires 





Aligned with the sequence of topics 
comprising the program built for the 
Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers for the season was the discus- 
sion of “The Inherent Appetite for Prop- 
erty” given by Gabe E. Parker, man- 
ager in eastern Oklahoma for the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 

“Why do people buy property? What 
must it do? Has it been delivering? 
Will it deliver? Life Insurance As Prop- 
erty, The Delivery Service of Life In- 
surance, are the angles from which this 
subject must be approached,” Mr. 
Parker asked in opening his address. 

“It is good, once more, to consider, 
together, in all its power, the great hu- 
manitarian service of life insurance. It 
is good, once more to look through the 
machinery of detail and sce the throb- 
bing heart of life insurance at work for 
the welfare of mankind,” he said. 

Basic Considerations ~ 

“The very designation of our business 
or profession—life insurance underwrit- 
ing indicates the views we should take 
and the visions we should see. Any con- 
sideration involving human _ interests 
should be founded upon ,life as it has 
been lived, is being lived today and will 
be lived tomorrow. Your programs fot 
the year reflect your philosophy and 
your desire to emphasize the necessity 
for life insurance as a solvent of men’s 
problems. 

“Our topic today finds its genesis in 
the needs and problems of mankind and 
manifests itself in the ambitions and ef- 
forts of mankind to solve its economic 
problems. From the very beginning ex- 
amples of ambition, of ownership and of 
conflict over property have come down 
to us through the centuries—competition 
for possession becoming keener all the 
while. 

King Tut And Genghis Khan 

“That there always has existed in the 
human breast the inherent -appetite for 
property, is not debatable; it is axio- 
matic, it is evident, perhaps the out- 
standing fact of human behavior in all 
ages and among all peoples. In _ the 
heart of every peace and in the forefront 
of every war, stands in bold relief the 
inherent appetite for property. Visit the 
tombs of King Tut and Genghis Khan, 
the Mongol, and what do we find? Lit- 
terly buried mansions filled with conclu- 
Sive testimonials of the dominating in- 
stinct to commandeer and perpetuate the 
ownership of property. Thesé buried 
treasures prove not only the tremen- 
dous, propelling, inborn power of this 
appetite during life, but also the stub- 
born reluctance to relinquish it even in 
death. 

“Primarily, this inherent appetite must 
have been created in the human breast 
to serve the fundamental function of 
self preservation. Self preservation is 
recognized as the first law of nature and 
as such at once becomes the inexorable 
urge to acquire those things which seem 
to promise security. Certainly, the ambi- 
tion for self preservation is both natural 
and laudable. We should expect to find 
it in every man. We should be surprised 
cnly when we do not find it. This age 
old, universal appetite for property un- 
doubtedly must be founded upon man’s 
consciousness of his needs for the meand 
wherewith to maintain himself. Then, 
here must lie the secret of this inherent 
mstinct and the value of property. 

“Do we see here the true import of 
this instinct and also the contemplated 
uses of property as the means with 
which to satisfy the neds of mankind? 
t seems strange that men have lost 
sight of the true objective and are fol- 
lowing the appetite without analysis of 
Origin and consequently, likewise without 
analysis, are buying promiscuous prop- 
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SECURITY — | 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 


Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. | 


| Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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erty to satisfy the appetite. In buying 
property today, people seem completely 
to have lost sight of the fundamental 
problems of life—the terminal problems 
of life. They are buying it from habit 
rather than for cause—for the superficial 
and temporary rather than for the sub- 
stantial and permanent. Must it not be 
true that the need, the problem, gave 
birth to the inherent appetite? Is it 
any wonder, then, that the buying or 
promiscuous property, without regard to 
the terminals of life, brings repeated dis- 
appointments and undischarged responsi- 
bilities ? 

“Do we, as life underwriters, see the 
full scope of our opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in its application? Men do 
not analyze and compare the promiscu- 
ous property they buy in terms of sure 
delivery at death, disability and old age 

“Why do people buy property? If we 
ask Mr. Smith why he bought the Brown 
building he will probably reply: “I con- 
sider it a good investment.” If we ask 
Mr. Jones why he bought the Adams 
farm, he very probably will replv: “I 
consider it a good investment.” Thus, 
we might proceed through the categorv 
of property and most of the Smiths and 
Joneses would give the same reply. 
Looking back of this reply, however, w4 











will find the true suggestions and im- 
pulses that convince Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jones that their purchases are ‘good in- 
vestments.’ Desire for security against 
the future, habit, custom, pride of own- 
crship, wealth, power, competition and 
accomplishuent of purposes—these sug- 
gestions and impulses ,and others, are 
the common, every day basis upon which 
property is bought. Smith probably 
would not buy the farm and Jones prob- 
ably would not buy the building. I won- 
der why, if each property is a good in- 
vestment? Because Smith is not famil- 
lar with farm values and Jones is not 
familiar with city values. They realize 
that they must have income today. They 
know they must pay for the right to 
live today. But do they know where to 
assure income for tomorrow? Men 
buy property with which they are most 
familiar and about which they have been 
repeatedly told. Men buy stocks, bonds, 
real estate and even blue sky because 
they have been suggested ‘to them in 
terms of acceptability, but not always in 
terms of analysis and dependability for 
the retirement of the obligations inher- 
ent in the terminals of life—death, dis- 
ability, old age. Income at these termi- 
nals can be guaranteed only by life in- 
surance.” 








pany and service. 


direct—and directly. 











ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 
Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Any natural death................. - 
Any accidental death...................-- 
Certain accidental deaths............ 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 








INQUIRE: 














DR. FRANK P. RIGHTER SPEAKS 





Tells Richmond Life Underwriters That 
Field Men Should Co-operate With 
Medical Departments 


Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical director 
of the Atlantic Life, was the principal 
speaker at the November luncheon- 
meeting of the Richmond Association of 
Life Underwriters, his subject being 
“Co-operation Between Field Men and 
the Medical Department.” 

Refusal of field men to co-operate 
means nothing or less than putting sand 
in the track for themselves, he said. He 
emphasized the necessity of field men 
familiarizing themselves with medical 
terms and acquiring a general knowl- 
edge of what they mean so that they 
might better understand the situation 
from the viewpoint of the medical de- 
partments. He promised to give a black- 
board lecture at a subsequent date show- 
ing members of the association the lo- 
cation of the various organs in the hu- 
man body and how they are affected by 
disease. 

Dr. Righter made a special plea for 
elimination of the part timer from the 
ranks of life insurance. He said that it 
could never attain the grade of a pro- 
fession so long as there are men in the 
business devoting only a part of, their 
time and efforts to it. 


AGAIN PASSES MILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life of Iowa already 
boasts one “millionaire” of 1927 with the 
year only at the ten-month mark. Jo- 
seph Janciar, field force leader and mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Agency, is the 
salesman who has now passed the million 
mark for his second consecutive year. 
On November 1 Mr. Janciar had a paid- 
for total of $1,003,500, to which total he 
had contributed $259,000 in October. Mr. 
Janciar’s million dollar years and his 
years of life insurance selling coincide 
exactly. He has not yet completed his 
second year of life insurance salesman- 
ship, and he has twice seen his name 
listed as a million dollar producer. 





CONSERVATION REPORT 


The one hundred and seventeen mem- 
bers of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau have just received an ex- 
tensive report on the subject of con- 
servation. The bureau’s analysis is in 
reality two reports: one on prevention, 
and one on reinstatement. Part I opens 
with a general summary of the prob- 
lem intended to outline the fundamental 
principles of co-ordinated preventive ef- 
forts. This is followed by detailed de- 
velopment of these principles and de- 
scriptions of actual company methods. 





FLOOD TIME EXTENSIONS 


The Mutual Life has taken steps for 
relief to policyholders who are victims 
of the recent disastrous floods in New 
England. It announces that when needed 
it is granting to those affected an extra 
thirty day grace period for payment of 
renewal premiums or policy loan interest. 

The Mutual Life desires its representa- 
tives to give the sufferers from the phe- 
nomenal fall floods in the valleys of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts—as in all times and places of ca- 
lamity—all possible service from both 
business and individual citizen motives. 





BUFFALO APPOINTMENT 


James R. Brown has been appointed 
manager for the Canada Life at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with offices in the Genesee Build- 
ing there. Operations will start Decem- 
ber 1. Mr. Brown was formerly general 
agent for the Aetna Life, having the 
New York City 3th street agency. He 
had been with the Aetna Life for sev- 
enteen years. 





ALAMO LIFE JOINS 


The executive committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau has 
approved the membership application of 
the Alamo Life. It writes non-participat- 
ing insurance in Texas only. 
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Improved Expectation 
Of Life in Britain 


BASED ON THE POPULATION 





Registrar General Issues Decennial 
Supplement of Life Tables of 
England and Wales 





London, Nov. 10.—The Registrar Gen- 
eral has issued the “Decennial Supple- 
ment,” which deals with the life tables 
of England and Wales. It consists of a 
report of the Government actuary, Sir 
Alfred Watson, K.C.B., on life tables 
based on the population as returned in 
the 1921 census, and on the average 
number of deaths recorded in the three 
years, namely, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

The principal table is a new national 
life table for England and Wales, which 
will be known hereafter as the English 
life table No. 9. This table confirms 
the generally accepted view that the vi- 
tality of the nation has been steadily im- 
proving. A rough measure of the im- 
provement is afforded by the following 
comparison of the expectations of life, 
the English life tables No. 7, No. 8 and 
No. 9 being taken as representative of 
the conditions existing in 1906, 1911, and 
1921 respectively: 

Expectation of Life (Years) 


MALES 

English English English 

Age Life Table Life Table Life Table 
No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 
D eseneusac 48.53 51.50 $5.62 
DP 6 eckeee 51.81 53.08 54.64 
Se. sssakuwas 43.01 44.21 45.78 
OD o0050000%. 0000 35.81 37.40 
Se agensaess 26.96 27.74 29.19 
WD <sawasaee 19.76 20.29 21.36 
 xetseeene 13.49 13.78 14.36 
TG waswenients 8.39 8.53 8.75 
OP aseandess 4.86 4.90 4.93 
DD sisiceksen 2.56 2.87 2.82 

FEMALES 

English English English 

Age Life Table Life Table Life Table 
Yo. 7 No. 8 No. 9 
Bi. \aawassieeeeeee 55.35 59.58 
WD Asewecean 54.53 55.91 57.53 
a. seventies 45.77 47.10 48.73 
Oe sasueawns 37.36 38.54 40.26 
OD -iscaicnukon eee 30.30 31.86 
OD <ssdeuwnss 21.81 22.51 . See 
_, Me 15.01 15.48 16.22 
TO? nighsh ear 9.25 9.58 9.95 
DP. snskrhiees 5.36 5.49 5.56 
OO utes wether 2.94 3.16 3.13 


Improved Mortality in Youngest Ages 

Examination of the rates of mortality 
at individual ages reveals the fact that 
the improvement is specially marked at 
the youngest ages. The probability of 
a child dying in the first year of age 
is found to have decreased by about 40% 
during the fifteen years between 1906 and 
1921. At the ages of adolescence and of 
young manhood and womanhood the new 
rates do not greatly differ from those of 
the No. 8 table. In the case of males 
there is no evidence of any deteriora- 
tion, but it is noteworthy that for fe- 
males aged between 18 and 27 the new 
rates of mortality are appreciably higher 
than those in the previous national table. 
In the main part of the table, from ages 
30 to 80, the vitality of both sexes is 
shown to have increased very consider- 
ably, but at the advanced ages but little 
progress is indicated. 

Rates of mortality have been calcu- 
lated for women with reference to mari- 
tal condition—single, married, and wid- 
owed. At the youngest ages for which 
comparison is possible the lightest rates 
are those for single women. The rates 
for single and married women differ but 





to them. 


123 William St., New York 





A 500% Increase! 


The happiest thing that we can say at this time is that 
our paid-for production has increased 500% over last year. 
We expect to wind up 1927 with a volume of $4,000,000 as 
compared with $800,000 in 1926. 


This splendid increase would have been impossible with- 
out the co-operation of the brokers. 
now do business with us and we are glad to give our thanks 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


General Agents—Life Department 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


About 150 of them 


Beekman 2140-4 








slightly between ages 24 and 37. There- 
after the rates for married women are 
usually lower than those of single wom- 
en or widows. The rates of mortality 
for widows are invariably heavier than 
those for single women or wives. The 
deterioration in the vitality of young 
women between 18 and 27 disclosed in 
the national table reappears in the spin- 
sters’ experience, but is not found in 
that of married women. 
Comparative Mortality 

A special feature of the report is an 
investigation of the comparative mortal- 
ity experience of sections of the country, 
according to geographical situation and 
density of population. The results of 
this investigation are summarized in the 


following table: 

Ratios of population death rates in the sev- 
eral geographical divisions and subdivisions to 
the corresponding rates for England and Wales 
(ages five and upwards) computed throughout 
on a standard age distribution-—-namely, popula- 
tion of England and Wales, census 1921. 


MALES 
Geographical County Urban Rural Whole 
ivision Boros. Dists. Dists. Div. 
Northumberland & 

Dara ..<5.03.0 1.29 L135 .94 1.14 
Cheshire & Lancs. 1.25 1.10 .89 1.17 
Yorks (W. Riding) 1.18 1.06 91 1.10 
South Wales 1.15 1.10 93 1.07 
Yorks (E. Riding), 

N. Riding), etc. 1.17 .97 79 .98 
N. and W. Wales.. ... .96 95 95 
Central Counties.. 1.05 .93 81 .94 
So. Counties ..... .98 .86 77 .84 
East. Counties ... .91 86 wa .81 
Metropolitan area . ... ar Rae 1.03 

FEMALES 
Geographical County Urban Rural Whole 

Division Boros. Dists. Dists. Div. 
Northumberland & 

ere 1.28 1.23 1.14 1.23 
Cheshire & Lancs. 1.21 2.35 .98 1.17 
Yorks (W. Ridnig) 1.17 1.10 1.01 11z 
South Wales .... 1.14 1.20 1.09 1.16 
Yorks, FE. Riding, 

N. Riding). etc. 1.18 .99 91 1.02 
N. and W. Wales ... 95 1.09 1.03 





proposition. 
Address, 











Cent. Counties .. 1.02 95 .88 95 
So. Counties ..... .89 .83 82 .84 
East. Counties ... .90 .86 .83 86 
Metropolitan area. ... 96 


It appears to be established that the 
rate of mortality varies both with the 
geographical distribution of the people 
and with the density of the population, 
and that greater variation in the death- 
rate from the general average is attrib- 
utable to the geographical element than 
to density of population. In all the areas 
the difference between the death rate of 
the county boroughs and that of the 
rural districts is greater among males 
than among females. The diversity of 
the experience of the two sexes appears 
to be attributable, not to the greater 
strain of occupational conditions as af- 
fecting male lives in the county bor- 
oughs, but to the relatively favorable 
mortality experience of the male popula- 
tion in the rural areas. 


Highest and Lowest 


A detailed investigation has been made 
of the experience of the sections show- 
ing the highest and lowest death-rates. 
the county boroughs of Northumberland 
and Durham, to illustrate the maximum 
effects of the geographical and density 
elements. The results of the comparison 
are very striking. For example, the 
probability of a child dving within the 
first ten years of its life in the rural dis- 
tricts of the eastern counties is only 
about half of that in the county bor- 
oughs of Northumberland and Durham. 
The respective probabilities of dying 
within ten vears in the county boroughs 
of Northumberland and Durham and in 
the rural districts of the eastern coun- 
ties are: 


For a Man, 
pe Oe ee -052 and .034 
BSN OO so 6 o16 saa ainies .201 and .104 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 


























AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


6 ia 6 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 











RCE FO v6 seswaeceseis 711 and .533 
or a Woman, 

Pe A ee ae -042 and .036 
GO Ds 645 vaicceess dn -159 and .093 
a Se ere eee -622 and .468 


‘For ‘Greater London complete life ta- 


bles, for males and females separately, 
have been prepared. A gencral survey 
of the experience indicates that the vi- 
tality of the metropolitan area approx- 
imates fairly closely to that of England 
and Wales, and that of the males being 
slightly inferior and that of the females 
slightly superior to the general average, 
In the case of both sexes the rates of 
mortality for ages between 15 and 3) 
are found to be relatively light, a fea- 
ture traceable in the experience of other 
populous sections, and attributable pre- 
sumably to the fact that the population 
of the towns is being continuously re- 
cruited by the accession of healthy lives 
from other districts. It is suggested that 
the demand for domestic help may ac- 
count for the fact that the feature is 
more strongly marked amongst women 
than amongst men. 





COMPLETES SECOND YEAR 





Brooklyn National Life Has $6,850,000 O/ 
Insurance In Force; List Of 
Its General Agents 

The Brooklyn National Life which 
began business November 16, 1926, has 
completed its second year of operation. 
The first year closed with $3,200,000 of 
insurance in force. 

During the second year, the company 
has had submitted in excess of $7,000,000 
in applications. This the company ap- 
proved and issued policies in the amount 
of $5,531,000 and paid for $4,237,000. At 
the close of this period the business in 
force is $6,850,000. 

The home office of the company is at 
26 Court street, Brooklyn. Its general 
agencies include the following: Stein- 
brink-Diedrich Agency, Jack Warshaucr, 
Triangle Agency, P. H. Gould & Co, 


Inc., Clarence E. Perry Agency, Conti- 
nental Thrift Corp., Walter B. Danforth 


Agency. The officers of the company 
are: William R. Bayes, president; Ar- 
thur S. Somers, first vice-president; 


Meier Steinbrink, second vice-president; 
George W. Baker, third vice-president; 
Frederick W. Rowe, treasurer; Hunter 
L. Delatour, secretary; Ben S. Graham, 
assistant secretary; Dr. Frank D. Jen- 
nings, medical director; Dr. Louis 
Schaefer, association medical director. 

Frederick W. Ladue is superintendent 
of agencies. 





WTIC TO MOVE 

The Travelers radio station, WTIC 
will move from its present location 1 
the home office buildings to a spot about 
ten miles from the center of Hartford, 
it was announced this week. Testing ap- 
paratus has been ordered, and work 0! 
selecting the site will begin shortly. 





The American Life Convention in 2 
special bulletin sent to its member com- 
panies has advised what procedure 
should be taken to safeguard their in- 
terests under the Ohio Premium Tax 
Law in view of the litigation attacking 
the legality of that measure. 


— 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Navies To Tadastital Men 


By W. J. WILLIAMS, President, Western & Southern Life 


It isn’t what we don’t know, it is what 
we don’t do that we know should be 
done, and the first step in doing what 
should be done is to render conscien- 
tious service to the policyholders. It 
should not be necessary to tell you that 
service largely consists in seeing that 
every policy you cause to be issued is 
fitted to the policyholder’s need or con- 
dition. . 

Many of the industrial field men’s 
troubles are due to the fact that field 
men thoughtlessly write an industrial 
policy on a person who is a logical pros- 
pect for ordinary. ke 

Such business is not scientific under- 
writing; I might even go so far as to 
say it is not honest underwriting, but 
I prefer to attribute it to carelessness 
or to a lack of realization on the part 
of the field man of his responsibility to 
the person who is spending his money 
for the insurance and is relying on the 
agent’s judgment to give him the best 
value which his money can buy. 

No Wonder Some Business Lapses 

The policyholder whose policy doesn’t 
fit his needs will find it out sooner or 
later, and you have the inevitable lapse 
of business which should never have been 
written. ws 

The company must rely on the indi- 
vidual honesty and integrity of the agent 
to conduct his business not only in the 
letter but more especially in the spirit 
of square dealing. . 

Now, if you want to do anything fatal, 
touch the policyholders. It is our pur- 
pose to serve them. Our only cause for 
being is to serve the people, and the 
minute we fail in that we have no right 
to be in the business. Any neglect to 
the policyholders comes back to us. | 

First of all, I don’t write the applica- 
tions. The superintendents of agencies 
don’t write them, the superintendents 
don’t write them. It all devolves upon 
the agent. Unless that agent is success- 
ful, unless he gets on a progressive ba- 
sis, the outcome is that he slips from 
under, and the district has to stand the 
results, good or bad. Unfortunately, the 
general practice is that the agent doesn’t 
get out of the service until he is leaving 
some undesirable business behind. If the 
man at the head of an office is a man of 
weak character, he is not going to show 
that condition on the agent’s final. He 
will carry it until two or three men get 
it off later. 

No final should occur without the su- 
perintendent knowing what that agent 
was doing. Too much man power seems 
to be one cause of excessive finals. Some 
superintendents seem to think that they 
should have a large number of men in 
chargé of debits. Now if every one of 
them was a man, if every one could pro- 
duce progressively, then I say amen to 
that principle, but if a superintendent 
loads up with a large number of men 
and he fails to make successful men out 
of them, he multiplies the number of 
dissensions that he has in his office, and 
there is no man who can stand up under 
a proposition of that kind. Such,a 
course is bound to bring failure. 

Does Harm to Public 


It isn’t only the failure of the agent, 


it is the harm that is done to the public. 
You cannot introduce, week after week, 
new men to the policyholders and have 
them feel that things are stable. 

There is such a thing as fitting the 
policy to the man. We know that indus- 
trial life insurance was devised and is 
supposed to be operated for the benefit 
of the people of meager means who can- 
not afford ordinary. The idea of load- 
ing a man of thirty with an industrial 
twenty-year endowment policy! That 
policy was never intended for him; it’s 
a child’s policy. A man of thirty needs 
all the protection he can get at the least 
possible cost. 

It is all right to say that if the man 
wants to pay it let him have it, but are 
we doing our duty when we know that 
for less money that man can get more 
protection ? 

Our purpose is to see if we cannot de- 
velop and make more progressive and 
permanent men. I do not believe any 
man wants to make this a temporary 
proposition. The thing to realize is that 
every final is a loss and a waste of time. 
Isn’t it much better when we find a man 
slipping to take that man and spend half 
our time with him and save him and put 
him on the right path. That man be- 
comes a much better man. 

When we take a new man into the 
business we must not picture things too 
rosy to him and let it be understood that 
we get things in this business without 
labor. That isn’t done, and the new man 
will soon know it. 


If we are going to preserve the agency 
ranks, we must get down to first prin- 
ciples. Give attention to the interests of 
the policyholders. 


The industrial man has the advantage. 
He has the opportunity of keeping in 
personal touch with the policyholders, 
and any man who has a debit and allows 
another man to come in and write over 
him, I say they ought to write over him. 

The agent who is right isn’t represent- 
ing such and such a company. It is 
agent Smith or Tones to the policyhold- 
ers. It is his individual attention to their 
interests that cements them to him. 





DIES AT AGE OF 85 


Insurance men of central Michigan 
were lamenting this week the passing of 
a dean of the insurance profession in 
the person of W. F. Stirling, age 85, who 
had the reputation. of having been Char- 
lotte’s first insurance agent. 
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- THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
back of every door bell. Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 





Changes in Personnel 
of The Prudential 


NEW MEMBERS OF “OLD GUARD” 








Floyd J. Fancher, Sup’t Binghamton No. 
2 District, Given Banquet; Twenty 
Years With Company 





Floyd J. Fancher, superintendent of 
The Prudential’s Binghamton, N. Y., No. 
2 district, recently passed his twentieth 
Prudential birthday. It was observed 
with a banquet given by his staff. 

Division Manager James G. Parkinson, 
Superintendent George Macpherson, of 
the Binghamton No. 1 district, and his 
predecessor William E. Ralph, who is 
now on the company’s retired list, also 
participated in the event. Mr. Parkinson 
presented Mr. Fancher with a diamond 
locket and certificate in behalf of the 
company. A basket of roses, the number 
of flowers signifying the superintendent’s 
years of service, was given by the two 
Binghamton district staffs. The speak- 
ers were followed by a musical program. 

Agent Mathew Myszewski, of the Mil- 
waukee No. 3 district, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintend- 
ent in the same district. Assistant Su- 
perintendent Roland W. Nelson, of Esca- 
naba, and Agent Paul H. Gillis, of Mil- 
waukee No. 5; Ora A. Buchanan, of Wa- 
terloo, and Emil W. Rolide, of Oshkosh, 
were recently admitted to Class “A” of 
The Prudential Old Guard. Assistant 
Albert F. Metzler, of Winona, Wis., is 
now a member of Class “B” of The Old 
Guard. Agent Walter M. Buelke, of St. 
Paul No. 1, is now a member of Class 
“B,” and Agents Edmund C. Winkler 
and John S. .Kielpinski, of Milwaukee 
No. 3, are members of Class “C.” 

The following Division “H” represen- 
tatives have been added to the roster 
of The Prudential Old Guard in the 
classes stated: Class “A,” H. B. Pond, 
agent, Syracuse No. 1, and Anthony 
Vara, agent, Buffalo No. 3; Class “B,” 
A. D. Gravelin, agent, Watertown; Class 
“C,” J. T. Wederholt, assistant superin- 
tendent, Malone; Class “E,” LeRoy D. 
Phinney, assistant superintendent, Buffa- 
lo No. 1, and George P. Velia, assistant 
superintendent, North Tonawanda; Class 
“C,” Osmund Atkins, agent, Olean. 

Agent M. M. Ward, of Philadelphia 
No. 1, on November 3 completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service with the 
company. He received the handsome 
emblem of Class “E,” Old Guard. 

The leading agent of the Rochester 
No. 3 district in industrial net increase 
is L. Gesinger, who also is credited with 
a substantial increase in the ordinary de- 
partment. 
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Philadelphia, Penna. 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million __ 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 
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Collection Schedule 
As Remedy For Arrears 


GOOD POINTS IN “TOWER TALKS” 





Writer Sees No Reason Why Agents 
Can’t Arrange to Collect at 
Specified Periods 


The October number of “Tower 
Talks” contains an informative article on 
the subject of arrears entitled “The 
Clock, the Calendar and Collections.” It 
reads in part as follows: 


_ “Next to the collection of premiums 
in advance, a hard and fast collection 
schedule is most effective in preventing 
arrears. That doesn’t mean that strict 
regularity in collections is, in any sense, 
a substitute for advance payments. Nor 
can any other of the remedies for ar- 
rears that are being discussed on. this 
page be expected to effect, in itself, a 
complete cure for this evil. To main- 
tain a healthy debit condition, an agent 
must do everything possible to ward 
off the threat of arrears, not merely one 
thing or two. But analyze the methods 
of every agent whose account shows 
high net advance payments, and you'll 
find that the vast majority of them are 
sticklers for advance payments and reg- 
ular collections. 

_ “There is this to be said for regularity 
in collections, considering it apart from 
everything else. It is something that 
every field man, without exception, can 
practice. It isn’t always possible to so 
impress the prospect during the can- 
vass that he'll cling to his insurance 
above all else—though that’s not saying 
that every effort shouldn’t be made to 
so impress him. Neither is it possible 
to collect four weeks in advance from 
every policyholder. But there is no rea- 
son in the world why an agent can’t 
arrange his time so as to be able to 
call to collect at the home of each pol- 
icyholder at a certain hour on a certain 
day, week in an week out. His collection 
hours are entirely within his own con- 
trol; he can arrange them as he sees fit. 

Regular Collection Date 

“The date and hour of collection 
ought to be agreed upon at the time 
the premium receipt book is issued. 
Thus, again, if the habit is instilled in 
the beginning, the chances that it will 
persist through the years are greatly in- 
creased. At that time the agent, if he 
hasn’t already obtained the information, 
ought to inquire discreetly as to the 
date on which the breadwinner of the 
family is paid. That’s the time to come 
for the money—when he knows it will 
be in hand; not at a later date when 
much of it will have been paid out to 
other collectors like himself, and when 
some of it will have been frittered away. 
The average industrial policyholder isn’t 
always as provident as his possession of 
a policy would make it seem; it’s quite 
easy for him to spend his money for 
the desires of the present, rather than 
to lay it away against the needs of the 
future. 

Find out the payday and arrange a 
collection date that will follow it as close- 
ly as possible. Try to arrange with the 
policyholder a day and an hour that 
will be mutually convenient. Then maké 
it as plain as possible that you will be 
there on that day and at that hour 
every four weeks or three or however 
often the premiums are to be paid.” 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 











Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Drown, Secretary 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, The Eastern Underwriter 
Building, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
men 2076. 





Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. .Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
pestage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





A FIXED TREATY FOR CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 

A favorable reaction has been accord- 
ed the suggestion made by W. W. 
Greene, actuary and comptroller of the 
General Reinsurance, before the Casual- 
ty Actuarial Society last week, that the 
fixed treaty in casualty reinsurance 
should be more generally adopted. Un- 
der the plan which Mr. Greene has in 
mind this would mean that with but few 
exceptions a direct writing company 
would place all of its reinsurance with 
a single reinsurance company in ac- 
cord with a comprehensive fixed treaty 
or group of fixed treaties. Those who 
may fear that such a plan might involve 
a direct writing carrier in “doubling up” 
of its liability on coverage under its own 
policies, are reassured by Mr. Greene 
that such will not be the case. 

The justification for his plan was based 
on the grounds that it would benefit the 
casualty business as a whole. From the 
standpoint of simplicity, in view of the 
present lack of standardization in cas- 
valty reinsurance, the general adoption 
of the fixed treaty would release time, 
energy and money for constructive ef- 
fort in the development of the direct 
writing company’s business. In other 
words, there would be more power avail- 
able for propelling the ship. 

Having centralizing reinsurance in one 
company which possessed adequate re- 
trocessional facilities would do away with 
the necessity of the company fund, 
which, after all, in Mr. Greene’s opin- 
ion, is self-insurance, not 
Furthermore, it 


reinsurance. 
would eliminate the 
faculative form of reinsurance, which, in 
many cases, cannot be said to constitute 
a satisfactory form of protection since 
it obligates the ceding company to ac- 
cept in return other faculative reinsur- 
ance which may or may not be desir- 
able. Similarly, pool arrangements would 
be eliminated. 

As to economic soundness, it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the direct writing com- 
pany’s hope of a wholly satisfactory re- 
itisurance arrangement lies in treaties 
with a strong, well managed reinsurance 


Hansen Resigns From 
General Reinsurance 

WILL CONTINUE AS A DIRECTOR 

Plans to Devote His Time to the 


Newly Formed American Mine 
Owners’ Casualty 








Carl M. Hansen has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation effec- 
tive December 31, after having success- 
fully directed its reconstruction and re- 
habilitation since 1923 when he, in ac- 
sociation with J. G. White and others, 
bought the outstanding stock of the cor- 
poration. At that time it had only about 
$3,000,000 of assets, with an actual mar- 


ket value of $1,000,000. At the close of 
this year it will have assets of approx- 
imately $12,000,000 and a market value 
of its shares of about $7,250,000. 

Mr. Hansen will retain his large finan- 
cial interest in the General, remaining on 
its board. The active management of 
the corporation continues as heretofore, 
with the present underwriting staff as- 
sisting President Boles. 


His Work as Builder Completed 


In discussing his resignation, Mr. Han- 
sen said that he felt the work of the 
builder was completed and that he is 
warranted in now turning over the op- 
eration of- the institution to the men 
who have been associated with him in 
the building operations, and that his 
other interests demanded more of his 
time than he could give as long as he 
was the managing officer of the General. 

It is Mr. Hansen’s intention as soon 
as he is relieved of his responsibilities 
in the General, to devote his time to the 
newly formed American Mine Owners’ 
Casualty, which handles nothing but 
compensation coal mine business. He 
organized this company upon his return 
from Europe last summer. 

There have been rumors on William 
Street that Mr. Hansen was working 
with New York bankers to acquire the 
financial control of a group of insurance 
companies. When asked about this ru- 
mor, Mr. Hansen declined to comment 
upon it at this time, saying that his work 
was thoroughly cut out for him at pres- 
ent in placing the American Mine Own- 
ers’ Casualty upon a firm foundation. 








company, not in membership in a decen- 
tralized instrumentality for participation 
in the underwriting results of its com- 
petitors. Under the suggested plan, the 
reinsurer would be in a position to know 
“what’s what” about the company with 
which he had a fixed treaty. 

A more effective use of existing cas- 
ualty insurance capital, one of the bene- 
fits derived from the plan, should surely 
arouse the interest of executives. Finan- 
cial resources of admitted casualty com- 
panies would be fully availed of. When 
these resources have been used to the full 
in the problem of furnishing adequate 
covers to the Amrican insuranc public, 
it would then, and not before, be logical 
and proper to employ the facilities af- 
forded by “non-admitted” institutions. 

The implication of the plan is not less 
business for direct-writing companies and 
more for reinsurance companies except 
perhaps relatively during a temporary 
period of readjustment. 





AM. SURETY APPOINTMENT 

The American Surety has appointed 
Sisley, Brinckerhoff, Chonnock & Rein- 
hart, Inc., of 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 


as its agents for plate glass, burglary 
and forgery insurance. 
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Mellish Warehouse Fire 


This extraordinary photograph shows firemen throwing streams of water upon 
ruins of the J. A. Mellish Warehouses, Inc., which were almost totally destroyed in 
New York City a few days ago. More than 800 new automobiles, awaiting distribu- 
tion to dealers, were lost in this fire and the automobile writing insurance companies 


will be called upon to pay about $1,250,000 as a result. 


The building itself, owned 


by the New York Central Railroad, and leased to Jay A. Mellish, who lost his life 
in this fire, was insured with the Railroad Insurance Association for a sum reported 


to be $350,000. 


It was an old structure that had been converted into a storage 


warehouse by Mr. Mellish and at the time of the fire was filled with automobiles 


and stoves. 


While the automobiles were burned beyond recovery, the stoves will 


turn out to be only about 50% loss. This fire has caused more than average interest 
in insurance circles because of the large concentration of cars under one roof. 








Guy B. Horton, attorney for the Na- 
tional Life, who lives in Montpelier, was 
one of the insurance men who suffered 
by reason of the recent flood. Five feet 
of mud and water flowed through his 
study and the rest of his apartment. Al- 
though he was marooned on an upper 
floor for two nights and a day he con- 
siders that he was better off than many. 
Mr. Horton recently wrote a book en- 
titled: “How Far Can An Insured Con- 
trol the Proceeds of His Life Insurance 
Policies ?” 

* + * 


Harold N. Chandler, secretary of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, will become a 
singer next week when he plays one of 
the leading roles in “Minstrel Chuckles,” 
presented by the Connecticut Mutual 
Club of the home office. Mr. Chandler 
will render a number of ballads. 

: *° > 


Col. Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of 
The Prudential, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the National Biscuit Co. 

* * x 


J. C. Bristow, general agent for the 
Home Life of New York, and Ralph P. 
Harrison, general agent for the Union 
Central, have been appointed members 
of the tax committee of the Richmond, 
Va., Chamber of Commerce. 

a 

Leslie Howard, clever English actor on 
Broadway and also a playwright, is au- 
thor of some amusing stories about in- 
surance agents and other insurance mat- 
ters in “The New Yorker.” 


ie 
Herbert Fairall, Denver insurance 
agent and chairman of the Denver 


County Democratic Central Committee, 
has been appointed state treasurer of 
Colorado, by Governor Adams, filling the 


vacancy caused by the death of Harry 
E. Mulnix. 


Edward L. Ballard, chairman of the 
board of the Merchants Fire, is also 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City, which is to build a new edifice at 
Riverside Drive and 122d Street. Mr. 
Ballard took a prominent part in_ the 
laying of this cornerstone, among others 
present on the occasion (last Sunday) 
being John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
James Colby Colgate. This is the church 
of which Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
pastor. He is one of the best known 0 
American clergymen. 


* * * 


Craig Belk of Houston, Tex., an insur 
ance man “who knows his onions,” and 
stands as well outside of the insurance 
fraternity as in, which is quite an order, 
has been elected president of the Hous- 
ton Country Club. Last year he served 
as chairman of the house committee, 4 
job which in most country clubs is not 
an easy one. Mr. Belk must have got- 
ten by swimmingly; else he would not 
have been elevated to the presidency. 

* * x 


David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life, wrote one of the best 0 
the biographies written by men closely 
associated with President Wilson. His 
book is entitled, “Eight Years With 
Wilson’s Cabinet.” 





TO ISSUE JOINT AUTO POLICY 

The New York Casualty, which has beet 
writing a combination automobile policy 
with the American of Newark in severa 
agencies in this country and with the 
Security of New Haven in other aget- 
cies, especially in Canada, has completed 
its plans to issue such a policy on the 
Pacific Coast in connection with the Se 
curity. 
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Needs An All Cover Policy, Probably 
There is a little store in Texas which 
advertises “We have everything from a 


rat-skin to a ranch.” 
ee. ss 


Englishmen Are Sensitive 
Who said that the British are not sen- 
sitive ? 


Every time I make some pert, or may- 
be impertinent, comment about condi- 
tions over there and personalities, I am 
sure to get a comeback either in a Brit- 
ish newspaper or in the shape of a let- 
ter from some British friend. In a re- 
cent issue I said on this page that the 
English insurance editors found the ses- 
sions of the International Congress of 
Actuaries a godsend as they ran for some 
weeks in full the papers delivered at that 
event. In the mail a London friend 
rites me: 

“Probably, as you say, the Congress 
addresses did come as a Godsend to the 
British insurance papers, inasmuch as 
they arrived at vacation time and may 
have enabled the editorial staff to have 
had a longer holiday than usual. How- 
cver, this would not be the main reason 
ior the publication of the papers in ex- 
tenso. The fact is, England has not 
succumbed to conventionitis nearly so 
completely as America has, although the 
malady is undoubtedly on the increase 
over here, and while a convention is not 
exactly a rara avis it is by no means the 
everyday affair it is on your side of the 
Water. Consequently, the English editor 
treats it with a proportionately higher 
degree of esteem than his American con- 
frere. Another point is that the Actua- 
nial Congress was an international affair 
nd London is seldom fortunate enough 
to be the venue of world meets of this 
character. When she is so fortunate, the 
Press regards it as only courteous to give 
*s much space as possible to the ad- 
dresses of the overseas delegates. If any 
have to be omitted you may rely on them 
being the efforts of home delegates. 

In another paragraph of ‘Big Bill’ 
you comment on letters to the editor in 
English newspapers. I don’t’ think 
anonymous letters are ever published in 
any respectable English journal. Of 
Course many letters are published under 
‘ich signatures as ‘Father of Ten,’ ‘A 
Working Man, ‘A Well Wisher,’ etc., but 
M every instance the writer either dis- 
closes his name in confidence to the 
petor or, if the letter is actually signed 
v stich a nom-de-plume, encloses his 
Visiting card as a guarantee of good faith. 
‘is only under these conditions that a 
letter has a chance of publication ovér 
here. If the letter writer happens to be 
@ public man and he is writing on a con- 
‘roversial subject he must trust the edi- 
‘or not to use the opinions exnressed in 
Conjunction with his name. The trust 
is seldom misplaced. 

; ‘In Australia it was until recently ob- 
SeatOry, under the Commonwealth Elec- 
ote Act, to sign all leading articles in 

Spapers or reports of election meet- 


































































ings not containing comment other than 
that made by the speakers at the meet- 
ings, but this has now been removed -by 
an amendment. It is still, however, obli- 
gatory to sign articles other than leaders 
containing comment on the issues of an 
election, the candidates, or the parties 
they represent, and to sign all letters to 
the editor. It has for years been illegal 
to publish an unsigned letter in an Aus- 
tralian paper and it seems unlikely that 
this rule will ever be altered.” 


* * * 


Hotels Pass Along Their Way 


In a recent issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was printed an article on “The 
Fragility of Business,” in which state- 
ments were made of nationally known 
business and amusement enterprises in 
New York which are now nothing but 
memories. The article did not mention 
the names of any hotels, and I have re- 
ceived the following letter which will add 
another chapter to this subject: 

“Tf there is any mass of bricks and 
stones and wood which harbor, yes 
breathe, personality it is a hotel. As to 


which is the more interesting, the thea-- 


tre or the hotel, it is a toss-up. Your 
article spoke about the theatres but neg- 
lected to mention the hotels. 


“What memories are evoked by the 
old Astor House, where everybody who 
was anybody, was seen eating oysters in 
its big dining room! It was situated 
just below City Hall Park. In fact, there 
was a long string of hotels all the way 
up Broadway, each of which had some- 
thing characteristic in its clientele or in 
its bar or lobby. 

“Within the memory of even the mid- 
dle-aged there were two famous hostel- 
ries, the Hoffman House and the Fifth 
Avenue, almost next door to each other. 
The Hoffman House was where the 
Democrats hung out; the Fifth Avenue, 
the Republicans. 1 understand that Lu- 
ther B. Little of the Metropolitan Life 
has in his private office some of the 
red plush furniture which was in its fa- 
mous ‘Amen Corner’ where ‘Boss’ Platt, 
United States Senator, received reporters 
daily and had his intimate chats about 
the nation’s great. 

“One of the best known hotels of its 
day and one which is no longer in ex- 
istence, was the Westminster Hotel, 
which stood at Irving Place and Six- 
teenth street, near Union Square, New 
York. It was a favorite place with 
Charles Dickens and Tyndall and Hux- 
ley, famous scientists, and was much in 
vogue with English travelers. The dainty 
drawing rooms were furnished in the 
French style. The cream and white co- 
lonial dining room, with its rich hued 
curtains, hardwood floors, and rugs; the 
many commodious guest rooms and other 
attractions gave a quiet distinction to 
the place. Here also came many mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. Hamilton 
Fish, Samuel Tilden, John Bigelow and 
other American notables were identified 
with this place as patrons.” 





What Prohibition Did to Hotels 

With the advent of Prohibition the 
mortality among New York hotels and 
restaurants became terrific. Among 
those which passed away were the old 
Knickerbocker, where Caruso, famous 
tenor, held his court; the Manhattan, 
where the undergraduates of New Haven 
and Cambridge had their cocktail hour 
after their trains reached the Grand Cen- 
tral; and ever so many other hostelries 
which could not stand the gaff when 
their bar bills declined. Restaurants, too, 
fell by the wayside, including the old 
Delmonico’s and the old Sherry’s, close 
neighbors on Fifth Avenue. 

ek 2 
Expensive Living Quarters 


While the famous names disappeared 
in large numbers it must not be thought 
that there were not other hotels spring- 
ing up to take their places. The situa- 
tion is just the reverse. New York now 
has so many hotels that a number of 
them have no names, but content them- 
selves with being known by their street 
numbers. A new skyscraping hotel is 
so little of a novelty now in New York 
that a whopper can be opened without 
getting a line in a daily paper outside 
of the real estate column and the Sun- 
day real estate sections. 

Thousands of people are leaving apart- 
ments in order to reside in-hotels, and 
the rates are pretty stiff. You can’t get 
much of a suite for $100 a week at a 
fashionable hotel. Suites at $15,000 a 
year are no longer novelties. The sav- 
ing in servants’ wages and in other ways 
helps somewhat. But the tips are most 
distressing. It is only when Christmas 
time comes around that the hotel dwell- 
er has the right understanding of the 
number of servitors in a modern New 
York hotel. 

A friend of mine living at the Hotel 
Plaza armed himself with one hundred 
$1 bills and started out last Christmas 
morning to get rid of the pile which 
later proved not sufficient to hold out. 
Arriving at the Fifty-eighth street door 
he started to fee doormen and bellboys. 
Soon he was surrounded. Uniformed 
men and boys sprang up on every side. 
Next he went into the telephone room to 
tip “the. telephone girls.” Arriving at 
the big switchboard he was amazed at 
the army in sight. He got out after 
getting rid of thirty-eight one dollar 
bills in that room alone. 

2 & 
England’s Small Capitalists 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution 
(London), the chairman, Walter Runci- 
man, gave some figures from official rec- 
ords to show the enormous increase in 
the number of small capitalists and in 
the capital invested by them in those in- 
vestments known to be within the special 
provinces of the small investor. He elim- 
inated Stock Exchange investments en- 
tirely. These are his fiaures: 





1906 
£ 
Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits ..... 283,600,000 156,000,000 
Trustee savings bank. 82,035,000 53,009,000 
Railway sav. bank.... 14,112,000 5,865,000 
National Savings Cer- 
tificates— 
Treasury estimate 
of small inves- 
tors’ portion.... 242,000,000  ........ 
Small Government 
holdings bought 
through the P. O. 184,500,000 19,000,000 
Share of ordinary life 
and annuity funds— 
small amounts ..... 340,000,000 184,000,000 
Industrial life assur- 
ree anmetie 130,000,000 35,000,000 
Building societies .... 140,000,000 72,258,000 
Other registered provi- 
dent societies ..... 300,000,000 114,111,000 
Share of approved so- 
CR ean 60,000,000 a ere 
1,776,247,000 639,243,000 
Adverting to this the Commercial 


(Manchester) says: 

“Allowing for the increase of popula- 
tion and for the fall in the value of 
money, these figures sufficiently indicate 
the trend of attitude of ‘the large bulk of 
wage-earners in this country. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Runciman’s calculation there 
are now over 15,000,000 small capitalists 
in Great Britain, a fact which has im- 


portant political and industrial conse- 
quences, 

“While the figures given above show 
a distinct progress over the past twenty 
years, one cannot help feeling that life 
assurance has failed to secure its full 
share of the national small savings. The 
industrial offices have progressed magni- 
ficently, but the ordinary offices have 
hardly doubled their figures among the 
small insurers. 

“Owing to the inevitable expense of 
collecting weekly and monthly premiums, 
industrial life assurance cannot offer the 
attractions of ordinary life assurance. 
And yet it has progressed among the 
small investor at a very much greater 
speed. The reason can only be that the 
ordinary life offices have not set them- 
selves out to appeal to the small insurer. 
They have concentrated their whole en- 
ergies on raising the average amount of 
their policies to as high a figure as pos- 
sible in the effort to reduce expenses, 
and thus be able to offer better terms 
than their competitors. The cost of han- 
dling one policy for £1,000 is, of course, 
less than the cost of dealing with ten 
policies of £100 each. Every agent and 
inspector is looking for the bigger busi- 
ness, and the whole field organization of 
the ordinary life offices is aimed at se- 
curing the large business and ignoring 
the small. One of the most successful 
cffices has emphasized: this very clearly 
by deciding to issue no new policy for 
a lesser amount than £500. This is, of 
course, all to the good of its own policy- 
holders, but the cause of life assurance 
inevitably suffers. Considerable compe- 
tition goes on among the companies for 
new business, but the enormous class of 
small insurers is left to the industrial 
offices, without an effort to put before 
them the better bargain which the ordi- 
nary offices can offer. Insurance on the 
instalment system (as given by the in- 
dustrial offices) has a definite usefulness, 
but the cost of collection is heavy. And 
yet a policy for £100 in an ordinary of- 
fice would cost a young man only #1 
every half-year. This simple fact is 
quite unknown to the millions who would 
take out life policies if they knew how 
little they need cost.” 


An Odd Will 
One of the oddest wills I have read is 
that of Harvey W. Inglett, railroad 
trainman. Inglett was badly injured in 


an accident; both legs were amputated. 
After the operation, when he learned he 
was dying, he attended to the business 
of drawing his last will and testament, 
disposing of his property and debts and 
changing the beneficiary of an insurance 
policy. The will reads: 

To Mrs. H. W. Inglett: This is to certify 
that I want my wife to have my B. of R. 1. 
Insurance, which is made to my sister, Ruby 
Inglett. 

I have some money in bank at Augusta, Ga., 
get that. If death overtakes me, I am ready to 
meet God. I also have some money in the 
Hoiston National Bank at Knoxville, get that. 
I want James Church to redeem that note, and 


frank Fhillips. 
(Signed) H. W. Inglett. 
In case you don’t survive this, death overtake 
you I want my father to have all. 
R. H. Stokes wrote this. 
F. J. Andrews, 
J. C. Lusk, 
L. A. Copenhaver. 
Witness as to desire concerning Brotherhood 
insurance to be transferred to wife as benefi- 


ciary, 
S. R. Miller, M.D. 
Nellie Ellis, R.N. 
Charles F. Mooney, 
George A. Johnson. 
Despite the irregular manner of draw- 
ing, the will was probated and the in- 
surance beneficiary changed. 
t ~ & 


4:15 p. m. 


The Pilot 


Carl Schreiner, former United States 
manager of the Munich, which in 1890 
established a branch in England of which 
Mr. Schreiner became manager, is now 
president of the Pilot Reinsurance Co. 
In the current issue of “The Review,” 
London, the statement is made that the 
shares of that company are understood 
to be held by the Munich and the Gen- 
erali of Trieste. 
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T. P. Brophy, N. Y. 


Fire Marshal, 


Deadly Foe of the Firebugs 





His Efficient Staff, in Co-operation With Insurance 
Interests, is Making Successful Fight Against 
Arson; Brophy Relates Some of His 
Personal Experiences 


One of the most dangerous types of 
criminal known is the professional fire- 
bug. He is a menace to society for the 
reason that he has absolutely no regard 
for human life as he goes about his dia- 
blaze in 
store or building or tenement 
house. A well known New York judge 
was telling the literal truth about this 
class of criminals recently when, in sen- 
tencing a man to Sing Sing who had 
started a fire in his haberdashery store 
for insurance, he called him a “poten- 
tial murderer.” There are, of course, 


bolical business of setting a 


some 

















THOMAS P. BROPHY 


different kinds of firebugs, but the most 
dangerous of all is the so-called pyro- 
maniac who starts a fire with no motive 
whatsoever. He probably does it for the 
sheer delight of watching something 
burn up and loss of life means little or 
nothing to him. 

The recent round-up and conviction of 
a gang of firebugs who set fire to the 
Bishop Warehouse in New York city last 
June was a brilliant stroke on the part 
of the New York Fire Department and 
some fire insurance companies which lent 
their valuable aid. One man connected 
with the fire department who did her- 
culean work in the investigation and 
preparation of the case was Chief Fire 
Marshal Thomas P. Brophy, who has de- 
clared that the people of New York 
should be thankful that this arson ring 
has been broken. This warehouse case 
has brought Brophy into the public gaze 
again. Let us take a peep into his 
workshop and see how he and his lieu- 
tenants track down these fellows. 

Vigilant Assistants 


The office of Chief Fire Marshal 
Thomas P. Brophy in the Municipal 
Building, New York, is filled with a lot 
of alert, resourceful and vigilant people 
whose business it is to find the reason 


of the city’s fires and in cases.of incen- 
diarism, to run down the firebug or py- 
romaniac who started the fire. Brophy, 
who is himself an experienced fireman as 
well as one of the most skillful detec- 
tives in the country, has a staff consist- 
ing of twenty-one assistant fire marshals 
and five special investigators who some- 
times work day and night. Brophy, who 
has been fire marshal for the past twenty 
years, has probably been responsible for 
the arrest and conviction of more fire- 
bugs than any other single person in 
America. .Fire Commissioner Dorman 
has paid a high tribute to his work and 
believes it to be the only means of elim- 
inating the moral hazard. 

Interviewed recently by a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter, Brophy 
was asked to tell something about the in- 
ner workings of his department and the 
methods he uses to bag the firebug. 

One of the most effective means that 
Marshal Brophy employs in his work is 
an elaborate card-index system main- 
tained by a staff of competent clerks. 
By glancing at this file, one can readily 
tell where a certain pyromaniac is op- 
erating and many a suspicious fire is un- 
covered in this way. The card index is 
an invaluable aid in revealing the career 
of persons suspected of arson. 

Marshal Brophy and his assistants 
have, sometimes been able to unravel 
fire mysteries that seemed impossible of 
solution. In some cases he has had only 
the most meagre information to work 
with but by reason of a painstaking in- 
vestigation which has sometimes lasted 
for months, the culprit has been caught. 


The Card Index 


Marshal Brophy explained that all 
fires in the city of New York are inves- 
tigated, no matter how small, and re- 
gardless of the amount of damage in- 
volved. For the purpose of determining 
whether or not fires are of accidental or 
criminal origin, a record of each fire is 
filed in Brophy’s office after an analysis 
of the initial report is made. From this 
important data are filed and in some 
cases cross-indexed. The original report 
is filed by street number. The names 
of owner and occupant are cross-indexed 
on separate cards. The losses and the 
amount of insurance on the building also 
are noted on the card, together with the 





gets in its deadly work. 


July 1927. 


People should be informed 

on these points. 
The whole subject is treat- 
ed in a booklet issued by 
this Company entitled “Car- 
bon Monoxide Gas.” Write 
Inquiry Bureau, enclosing 
2c. postage. 








Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


| OW is the time, with the approach of 

cold weather, for Underwriters to 
spread the WARNINGS in regard to the 
fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 


| .. A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of a young 
man overcome while repairing his automobile with the engine 
running. This was in an open yard, the victim inhaling in close 
proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze stirring to dissipate it, 
and no odor to warn of the deadly gas which acts so quickly and 
so imperceptibly. Had this happened in a garage with closed 
doors, death would have been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 


were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John Hancock 
Company within the twelve months’ period from July 1926 to 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 

.. Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was overcome by 
Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater in a bathroom. 
Gas companies now installing gas heaters for domestic use insist 
upon funnels to carry off the gas fumes. 
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character of the business transacted in 
the building. 
Should the 


fire be considered sus- 


picious, the name of owner cr occupant 


is noted on a red card. Particular at- 
tention is given to so-called commercial 
or trade fires, and, unless it is apparent 
that a business fire is of accidental ori- 
gin, a detailed investigation is pursued 
and the testimony of the various persons 
involved is taken. 


Policies Subpoened 

Asked how the exact amounts of in- 
surance on burned buildings involving 
losses are determined, Marshal Brophy 
said the insurance policies of the carriers 
are subpoened and held for a reasonable 
length of time for purposes of investi- 
gation. The books of the individual or 
concern also are subpoened and a finan- 
cial statement secured, together with a 
copy of the inventory of the losses 
claimed. ‘ 


Fires Seen at a Glence 
“Fires in certain lines of business,” 
said Marshal Brophy, “are considered by 
some to be a good index of business con- 
ditions.’ By means of a card index ‘sys- 
tem. it can be seen at a glance what is 
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Statement December 31, 


1926 
. . . - $1,000,000.00 
. ° . . 845,608.17 
. . : ° 136,565.00 
. . . e 1,45 3,736.59 
. . . - 8,435,909.76 














burning in the city of New York. Every 
line of business both wholesale and re- 
tail is covered by this index of ours. 

“While our force of investigators i 
limited,” continued Marshal Brophy, 
“certain men have been trained along 
certain. lines and specialize in busines 
fires and in pyromaniac cases. Of al 
those who start first, the pyromania 
who operates in the tenement distric 
gives the fire marshal the most concer. 
‘The pyromaniac is the most dangerous 
type of firebug because he has absolute: 
ly no regard for human life when ke 
sets a blaze. An index of every knowt 
pyromaniac or suspect is kept in oll! 
files and is checked up at regular inter 
vals in order that the fire marshal ma 
know of his whereabouts.” 

After the fire marshal’s office has it 
vestigated a case, should any importatl 
facts be disclosed the information is @ 
once turned over to the office of the 
district attorney. Should there b 
enough evidence to warrant an arrest 
the suspected person is picked up. 

There is an emergency man on duty 
after regular business hours in all the 
boroughs of Greater New York, so tha 
in the event of a suspicious fire beit 
discovered it may be promptly invest 
gated. 

Catching Pyromaniacs 

_ One of Fire Marshal Brophy’s hobbits 
is the rounding up of pyromaniacs. He 
will spare no time or effort to run dow! 
a suspect, for to catch him means po 
sibly the end of a series of fires and tht 
saving of many lives. Brophy has tht 
instincts of a true detective. For week 
and months at a time he will concel 
trate upon a person under suspicion 
will bring all his resources to bear up! 
the cases until it has been settled 
way or the other. Marshal Brophy hi 
been following fires for the last twet!! 
years and has a fund of information co" 
cerning them. 

Of all the people who assist Brophy 
the ones closest to him are John 
Priall, deputy chief fire marshal, a4 
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John McGough, chief assistant fire mar- 
shail, who has been in charge of the 
office for the past twenty-five years. He 
personally assigns the investigations of 
fires. It is also one of his duties to give 
business fires throughout the city per- 
sonal attention and to examine all re; 
ports. 
Some Bishop Warehouse Facts 

Mr. Brophy was asked if he would tell 
some of the facts in connection with the 
early stages of the Bishop Warehouse 
fre which occurred at 52-54 Greenwich 
street, New York, on June 24 last and 
for which Socrates Moscahlades, wealthy 
Greek importer, and several others were 
sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment at Atlanta. 

“There were five men, including my- 
self,” said Brophy, “who reported on the 
warehouse fire. We interviewed all the 
men who were in the building while the 
fire was going on with the exception of 
the: firebugs that didn’t ‘wait around.’ 

Damaging Piece of Evidence 

“It was several hours before the fire- 
men could effect an entrance to the 
building because of the dense smoke. 
The investigation was continued the fol- 
lowing morning when a _five-gallon can 


containing gasoline was discovered on the’ 


second floor near the point where the 
fire had its origin which convinced the 
investigators that the fire had been set. 
This can proved to be one of the most 
important pieces of evidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s case. 

As a result of this investigation, it was 
further disclosed that certain merchan- 
dise had been illegally removed from the 
warchouse without payment of the duty 
to the Government which resulted in the 
arrest of several men. Two of these 
confirmed and furnished evidence which 
led to the arrest of the principal firebugs 
in the case.” 

Peter Andrews, the “dummy president” 
of the Bishop Warehouse corporation, 
and John Courmalis, a merchant in 
Prince street, Manhattan, who received 
sentences of one year and one day in the 
Atlanta prison, were the men who gave 
the information to Chief Fire Marshal 
Brophy and Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Carl Newton. 

25,000 Fires in Year 

According to the “Evening World” of 
November 3, there were 25,000 fires in 
New York City last year.’ During the 
past year there have been 1,126 fewer 
fires than during the same period last 
year. The busiest fire districts in New 
York, according to Marshal Brophy, are 
the cast side of Harlem and East New 
York. The hours during which most 
fires occur are between six and ten at 
night. Most fires occur during either 
extreme cold or extreme warm spells. 

This gives one some idea- of the job 
which Marshal Brophy has on his hands. 
He goes to fires at any time of the day 
or night. As this story is being written, 
his name appears on the front pages of 
the morning newspapers in connection 
with the fire which destroyed the big 
Mellish warehouse at West 59th street, 
New York, in which 800 automobiles are 
said to have been burned up with an 
estimated loss of $2,000,000. 

Recent Hospital Case 

_ Marshal Brophy also figured prom- 
inently in the arrest of the firebug who 
Set fire to a hospital in Brooklyn sev- 
eral weeks ago. He also helped to bring 
about the arrest and conviction of Ja- 
cob Elpren, who set fire to his haber- 
dashery store in the Bronx some time 
ago. Elpren was sentenced to 15 years 
in Sing Sing. Marshal Brophy was at 
the scene of the fire at three o’clock in 
the morning and personally got in touch 
with the district attorney the following 
day. ; 

_Brophy says fires have a humorors 
side as well as a tragical aspect. He 
told the writer about a firebug who was 
So much of a fanatic that he one day 
got hold of some fireman’s helmet and 
coat and put them on before he lit his 
fire, Brophy could doubtless tell many 
humorous stories out of his long and 
fruitful years of experience with fires 
and firebugs, 


Lumber Men Resent 
Idea That Wood Burns 


TRY TO MUZZLE SYNDICATE MAN 





Telegraph to Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers Unsuccessful Complaint Against 
M. E. Tracy, Column Writer 





The attempt of lumber manufacturers’ 
interests to reprimand a newspaper 
writer for intimating that wooden dwell- 
ings are a menace was given currency in 
a recent issue of “Editor & Publisher,” 
the writer in question being M. E. Tracy 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, who 
writes a syndicated column. The article 
is reprinted herewith because of the 
growing interest in fire ihsurance in the 
question of public relation. It follows: 

“Press agents for the lumber trade 
tried to influence editorial opinion the 
other day and failed completely, éven 
though they brought out the supposed 
heavy artillery of a $1,000,000 advertising 
plan, and sent a special telegram to the 
big chief. 

“The editor was M. E. Tracy who con- 
ducts an editorial column which appears 
daily in all Scripps-Howard newspap¢rs. 

“On October 14 Mr. Tracy made some 
enthusiastic observations in regard to the 
possibility of steel houses, favoring them 
over structures of wood. He pointed out 
that now we had steel cars and steel 
chips we might as well have steel houses. 
He had heard, he wrote, that the archi- 
tectural problems connected ‘with the 
idea had been solved by a certain archi- 
tect named Robert Patten, and men- 
tioned that while wood was growing 
scarcer the world was assured of a plen- 
tiful supply of iron, since it was esti- 
mated that at least 5% of this earth is 
made up of that metal. Mr. Tracy also 
remarked about the fire menace in 
wooden dwellings. 

Get Busy on the Telegraph 

“Hardly was the type cold on these 
opinions when the hard working press 
agents of the lumber manufacturer’s as- 
sociation got on the job. Robert P. 
Scripps, president of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers was sent a telegram, which 
lodged a protest and suggested that he 
‘kill this article in other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and syndicate papers if not 
too late.’ 

“One letter received by Mr. Tracy 
himself explained that the lumber trade 
was launching a five-year campaign to 
extend business, in which $1,000,000 will 
be spent annually, ‘a large part of it in 
advertising.’ 

“Another press agent obligingly pro- 
vided the noted editor with a carefully 
prepared ‘retraction’ to be inserted in 
the Tracy column. 

Instead, Mr. Tracy told the public in 
his column what he thought of nervy 
press agents and said: “As a taxpayer, 
as a householder, even as a newspaper 
man, if you prefer, I have a right not 
only to make a choice, but to express my 
opinion of what is best for individuals 
and for the public good. If the inven- 
tor and manufacturer can produce a type 
of dwelling which is healthy and com- 
fortable, which involves less danger to 
the lives of its occupants or the property 
of other people through fire, and which 
stabilizes value through its lasting quali- 
ties, I am for them no matter whose ox 
is gored.’” 





MICHIGAN FIGHT ON ARSON 

Agents who are disposed to ignore as 
trivial the campaign of the fire marshal’s 
division of the state insurance depart- 
ment to put an end to over-insurance in 
Michigan as the principal step in arson 
are apt to be sadly disillusioned if they 
persist in their indifferent attitude, it 
ws disclosed last week by Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston. A recent instance 
was cited by the commissioner in which 
an agent told a deputy fire marshal that 
he hadn't time to discuss further with 
him the details of a fire involving prop- 
erty, purchased for $1,400, which had 
been insured with his agency for $3,000. 


Through all the centuries 
since the Chinese made the 
first crude hand cut type.the 
basic principle of hand set 
type continued- slow, costly, 
laborious -until in 1884 


OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 


gave toawaiting world 


THE LINOTYPE 


with which type was set 

by machinery ina fraction 

of the time required by 

hand. 
Where others saw insurmountable 
obstacles, Mergenthaler saw untold. 
possibilities. He believed he 
could win —and hedid win. 


The agent who uncovers rich 


opportunities where others accept 
apparent limitations will find in 
the individual. personal, help of 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


the real meaning of 


"Get the Best in THE WORLD” 


L WOR 
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Insurance Agent 


E have asked many successful executives what they would do if they 
were insurance agents. You know, the successful executive has been 
on the opposite side on this propssiticn of insurance, yet his experience 

and perspective have enabled him to draw a num- 
ber of conclusions important to the insurance 
agent. We have had all kinds of answers— 


long, short and indifferent. But most all of | 3 
them contain this thought—Insurance Agents l. N ° SURE S 
do not try to sell complete insurance service. 3 
In only a small percentage of cases does the OBSERVATIONS 


























Casualty Insurance Salesman write the miscel- BUSINESS PERSONALITY 

laneous lines of coverage for the compensation nn 
risks. Whose fault? No one’s but the agent’s. pas cubis, neegelly ocd eauilg? at, ann 
Selling complete insurance service means giv- This store grew in public favor until it was 
ing your assured satisfaction and increasing Fag Rover apn og 
your profits handsomely. cod suthanucnaseee 


Other candy was made just as good, but 


F the friendly recognizable personality of each 
The London Guarantee has a Super Service ae ian eels: 
line of contracts, embracing Automobile, Pub- Ee rene eer 


lic Liability, Plate Glass, Burglary, and Boiler What is business personality? In som: 


cases it is an almost intangible something 


Insurance. The shrewd agent is getting the Bi apes oe hn ee Ree 
large end of his income from the sale of these Geik pleasen. | Cqcmseleas caeely ony weet 
e ° ey like or dislike; so, building a person- 
very profitable lines. Write a letter to the auth fer pace lennon isa, denies Gaag 
e ° When you hit it right though, customers will 

Agency Department and vou will receive a sey it with orders. 


description of the “Super Service” Lines. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK Ape 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager Almost everyone in the world loves team 


work, but many do not practice it. On a 
Saturday afternoon recently more than a 
million people attended football games. 
Football is a splendid example of team 
work. There are individual stars, of course, 
but winning a football game is a matter of 
team work. The player who runs a punt or 
forward pass down the length of the field 
could never do this, no matter how fleet of 
foot he might be, if his team mates were 
not all doing their bit. 





So it is with business. With good team 
work in an organization—everyone doing his 


bit—the chances for success are great. 

Many insurance agencies would be benefited 

greatly if all employes were to assemble 

and talk over the idea of team work or, you 

might call it, mutual helpfulness. In the 

field of business, winning scores, in the form 
of bank balances, are made this way. 
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Beha Warns Adjusters 
They May Lose Licenses 


CLOSED HOURS RULE VIOLATED 





New York Association Holds Meeting 
To Discuss Matter; Members Pledge 
To Support Superintendent 





Violators of the rule regarding solicit- 
ing hours were threatened with loss of 
license by New York State Superinten- 
dent James A. Beha at a meeting of the 
New York City public fire insurance ad- 
justers held last week. The meeting was 
called at the request of the Public Ad- 
justers Association. 

Every day in the closed hours between 
six at night and eight o’clock in the 
morning losses are being solicited, it was 
admitted by practically every one 
present. 

“The department does not like to in- 
terfere with your business,” said Super- 
intendent Beha, “You are all over the 
age of 21. There are plenty of decent 
men among you. But if we have to, 
we can put you out of business. The de- 
partment would rather help.” 

“Our members are not behaving them- 
selves,” David Goldstein, counsel for the 
association, admitted. “I will bet that 
tomorrow they will be doing the same 
thing. The present condition must stop 
or some one will lose his license. Our 
house is not in order. We even have to 
sue some of our members for dues. It is 
time we quit four-flushing with the su- 
perintendent.” 

3eha offered to take action against 
any man accused of illegal soliciting if 
the matter is brought to his attention 
and sufficient evidence is shown. “A 
stagger system might work out well,” he 
suggested. “These men who want to so- 
licit before cight might be allowed to 
do that, and have the beginning of their 
business day set at two o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

Alexander Lyons called upon the as- 
sociation to report all violation and sup- 
port the superintendent. 





TO START JANUARY 1 





Rejuvenated Merchants & Manufacturers 
Fire To Open Offices At 45 
Clinton Street, Newark 


The recently rejuvenated Merchants & 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co., char- 
tered by the New Jersey legislature in 
1849, will open its new home office at 
45 Clinton street, Newark, about Janu- 
ary 1. The capital of the company is 
being increased to $200,000 and business 
will be started with a surplus of at least 
$800,000. 

The 4,000 shares of common stock 
have already been oversubscribed, ac- 
cording to Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, but additional sub- 
scriptions will be received, the plan 
being to award stock and put the addi- 
tional amount to surplus. Soon after 
January 1 arrangements will be made to 
do business in other states. 





MICHIGAN’S MYSTERIOUS FIRES 


Michigan is either in the grip of an 
arson wave or an epidemic of otherwise 
inexplicable fires, according to officials 
of the state fire marshal’s office which is 
now connected with the state insurance 
department. Observers say that the of- 
fice has never had so many investiga- 
tions under way before in its history 
and the companies, while somewhat agi- 
tated at the apparent incendiary tend- 
ency, are gratified at the co-operation 
being given by the state bureaus in help- 
ing to ferret out the origins of fires. 











J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
’ Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 


























RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service to agents 
and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY — 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York. 


H. P. Jackson, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES. 








J. R. Shields To Manage 
Guaranty Of Newark 


ELECTED VICE - PRESIDENT 





Also, Manager Of Independent Bonding 
& Casualty; H. W. Smith Is Elected 
Vice-President Of Independent 





At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Guaranty Fire and 
the Independent Bonding & Casualty Co. 
of Newark, held on Friday, John R. 
Shields, secretary, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Na- 
tional Guaranty Fire, succeeding the late 
R. R. Tuttle. Mr. Shields retains the 
title of secretary of the company. Her- 
bert W. Smith was made vice-president 
and Mr. Shields general manager of the 


Independent Bonding & Casualty Co. 


Mr. Shields has been engaged in gen- 
eral insurance work for nearly twenty- 
two years. He first entered the business 
in 1903 as special agent for the Hart- 
ford Fire headquarters, Philadelphia. He 
held that position for about four years 
resigning to. become special agent in the 
Middle Department for the Girard Fire. 

In 1911 he was appointed state agent 
for the New Brunswick Fire in New Jer- 
sey with which he remained until 1919 
when he was made general agent for 
the Standard Fire of Trenton. 

Did Statistical Work For Harvard 

From 1922 until 1924 he was engaged 
in statistical work for the Harvard Uni- 
versity in the department of economic 
research. In the early part of 1924 he be- 
came associated with Mr. Tuttle in or- 
ganizing the National Guaranty Fire and 
the Independent Bonding & Casualty Co. 
In 1926 he was made secretary of the 
National Guaranty Fire. 

Mr. Smith has been engaged in the 
insurance business for a number of years 
and has a wide and varied experience in 
casualty lines. 





JERSEY SOCIETY LECTURES 


David Hinkley, Stephen E. Parker 
And John E. Lansing Among The 
Speakers; Some Topics Scheduled 
David Hinkley of the Eastern Under- 

writers Association will speak to stu- 

dents of the New Jersey Society of In- 
surance on November 29. His subject 
is “Frame Building Construction.” 

At the intermediate fire course, De- 
cember 1, Stephen E. Parker, assistant 
superintendent of the improved risk de- 
partment of the American of Newark, 
will talk on “Insurance Plans.” 

The senior fire course, December 2, 
will be devoted to “Agency, Law, Or- 
ganization and Management,” and the 
speaker will’be John E. Lansing, assis- 
tant secretary of the Firemen’s of 
Newark. 


EXPLOSION HAZARD REMOVED 


Explosion hazards at the Raritan, N. 
J., Arsenal have been removed, the 
United States War Department has an- 
nounced orally. Such materials as bulk 
dynamite and TNT have been taken 
away, and shells have been emptied of 
their explosive contents. The policy of 
the department, as a result of the Pica- 
tinny explosion of last year, has been to 
eliminate the hazard to communities 1m 
the vicinity of arsenals and other storage 
depots. It was pointed out that when 
these arsenals were selected they were 
for the most part in isolated places. 
Community growth, in some instances 
has rendered these store houses danger- 
ous. The department is actively engage 
in cutting down the hazard wherever 
possible. 
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NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL ¢ 


’ 
yy, Boom: 


A gas tank in Pittsburgh—a garage in 
the heart of New York and hundreds of 
other less spectacular explosions have 
done considerable damage in recent 


months. 


Yet the average person seldom sees 
any need for explosion insurance unless 
he lives next to a dynamite factory or 


expects to be bombed. 


Now is the time—while everyody is. 
still conscious of the extensive damage 
done by the Pittsburgh explosion—to sell 


explosion insurance. 


The Continental Special or the Home 
Office is ready to give you every aid in 


pushing this coverage. 


Che CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PAUL L.MAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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Barbour Asks Agents 
To Defend Rate Boosts 


INCREASES WELL WARRANTED 





U. S. Manager of Northern Also Tells of 
Certain Wasteful Methods Which 
Can Be Eliminated 





Rk. P. Barbour, United States manzge> 
of the Northern Assurance, speaking last 
‘Thursday at Knoxville before the Ten- 
nessee Association of Local Agents, drew 
upon his own long experience for some 
pertinent suggestions to the agen‘s on 
how they can reduce fire losses and im- 
prove existing hazards, and also asked 
them to defend moderate increases in fire 
rates. He took this subject because ‘len- 
nessee has been working under the han- 
dicap of an extra high loss ratio. For 
the five year period ending in 1926 the 
loss ratio for that state was 65.6% while 
for the entire country it was only 54.5%. 

The agents themselves are not alto- 
gether to blame for this record as Ten- 
nessee has had until this year an ob- 
_ noxious valued policy law. In addition 
certain anti-compact, tax and license 
laws have all militated against keeping 
losses down to the average. Mr. Bar- 
bour finds that otherwise Tennessee is 
no different from any other state and 
that therefore the high loss ratio must 
be due to an inadequacy of rates. If the 
moderate readjustment of rates already 
made does not sufficiently improve con- 
ditions further rate increases may be 
made. He asked the agents to educate 
the public to the justice of these in- 
creases. 

Having explained that part of the pic- 
ture Mr. Barbour said it was only fair 
that he indulge in a bit of constructive 
criticism aimed directly at those in in- 
surance. ‘ 

Costs of Cancelling Policies 

“We are not always as careful as we 
should be in eliminating needless and 
wasteful expenses,” said Mr. Barbour. 
“Among these may be mentioned too 
many different kinds of policies wholly 
unnecessary, too great a multiplicity of 
forms, too many immaterial changes of 
rates and a number of other things out 
of which I would like to select two about 
which to speak in more detail. 

“For example, have you ever consid- 
ered the cost to you of issuing a policy 
that does not stick? Agents state that 
on an average their office cost per policy 
issued is about $1.50. It costs you and 
the companies almost as much to handle 
a policy for cancellation as it does to 
handle a policy written. Figure out for 
yourselves what that means in the course 
of a year. For one thing it. means that 
a policy issued, delivered and paid for 
costs you about one-half as much in ac- 
tual and direct expenditure as one issued, 
delivered and then cancelled. One profits 
you; the other costs you money. For the 
five years ending 1926 the return pre- 
miums of my company for the United 
States amounted to 21% of the gross 
premiums written, and this is about the 
average. Such return premiums largely 
represented policies cancelled on which 
no earned premium was paid and, there- 
fore, represented outlay with no income. 

“In a somewhat lesser degree there is 
much wastefulness in the making of en- 
dorsements that should be unnecessary. 
By these are meant endorsements cor- 
recting the rate, or premium, or the 
name of the assured, or adding a re- 
quired clause omitted from the form, or 
correcting another not permitted, and all 
the hosts of other details that cause a 
large percentage of insurance policies to 
bear some form of endorsement. There 
is almost as much clerical labor and ex- 
pense in your offices and those of the 
companies in putting through an en- 
dorsement as in putting through a policy, 
particularly if there is an additional or 
return premium involved. Of course, 
some endorsements are unavoidable, 
such as those occasioned by changes of 
interest, or of conditions, or of values. 
But at least we can largely avoid those 








Royal Exchange Assuraure 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
in combination with 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
for full cover of Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Che Standard Hire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














coused by insufficient information, or by ° 


indefinite orders, or, let us cenfess it, by 
just plain carelessness. 
Recommendaticns to Agents 

“If I might be so bold as to offer a 
sevenfold reselution, which if adopted 
and carried out by the members of this 
association would prove of great service 
to the institution of insurance, and help, 
not hinder, the daily work of earning 
your livelihood, it would read somewh rt 
as follows: 

“We will watch our customers, that 
those on our books so far as possible 
may be as good moral hazards as we 
are ourselves. 

“We will inspect the properties we in- 
sure, that the physical conditions, espe- 
cially care of common hazards and 
housekeeping, may be made as good as 
eon be reasonably expected, and that 
value and insurance shall bear the proper 
rélation. 

“We will organize our offices to work 
efficiently that time and money may not 
be wasted for ourselves or our compa- 
nies. 

“While actively solicitine fire insurance 
we will not overlook soliciting the spe- 
cialty lines, not only’ for the commis- 
sions involved, but also that a market 
may be created broad enough to sustain 
the facilities the companies have placed 
in eur hands and at the disposal of the 
public. 


—— 


“\We will advocate reasonable ‘and 
practical building codes and fire preven- 
‘ion requirements, that preventable fires 
may be reduced to a minimum and thus 
our national wealth conserved. 

“We will take a keen interest in our 
community life, that we may be as rec- 
ognized a part thereof as bankers, law- 
yers or merchants. We will mingle with 
our fellow business men, especially news- 
paper men, and try to gain their confi- 
dence, if not their business, and tell them 
as much of the institution of insurance 
as they can readily absorb that our grevt 
and essential business may be under- 
stood in a friendly way. 

“And finally, our attitude as insurance 
men toward the public will be one of ex- 
position, not defense, for none is needed. 
We are justly proud of our great and 
vital business and know it is conducted 
in a clean, upright and honorable man- 
ner that merits the respect of all man- 
kind.” 





DINNER TO BONEY AND WADE 

Dan C. Boney, the new insurance 
commissioner of North Carolina, and 
Stacey W. Wade, retiring commissioner, 
were guests of honor at a dinner given 
at the Hotel Walter at Raleigh. N. C. 
last Thursday evening by the Raleigh 
and Durhom Insurance Fxchanges. Col. 
Walker Taylor of Wilmington was 
toastmaster. 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 





Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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PENN. AGENTS PROTEST 
Declare Travelers Agreement Does Not 
Mean Recognition Of Non-Policy 
Writing Agents 
The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has issued a statement 
on its position with respect to non-policy 
writing agents through Secretary John 
S. Burwell. The directors of the asso- 
ciation feel that: “there is no public de- 
mand er need for the services of pro- 
ducers other than recording agents and 
brokers, and we protest company rec- 
ognition cf those who serve not and 
who are an economic waste in the busi- 
ness of insurance. The payment by com- 
panies of commissions to  non-policy 
writing agents greater than fixed brok- 
erage is a concession to branch office 
practices that is as unwarranted as it 
is unfair to legitimate producers and to 
those companies supporting the Ameri- 

can agency system.” 

The association protests against any 
interpretations of the recent agreement 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Travelers Fire that is at vari- 
ance with the attitude above expressed. 








JOINS CORROON & REYNOLDS 





E. S. Inglis Resigns As General Agent 
For North British To Become 
Underwriter For Large Field 

Corroon & Keynolds, Inc., of New 
York have attracted wide attention in 
fire insurance circles these last few 
months because of the steady expansion 
of the organization. The latest develop- 
ment to occur is the acquisition by this 
firm of Edward S. Inglis, general agent 
of the Western department of the North 
British & Mercantile fleet, who on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, will become vice-president 
of all the companies in the Corroon & 
Reynolds group and underwriting man- 
ager for all territory other than the 
Eastern States and Canada. Mr. Englis 
has been with the N. B. & M. for twenty 
years and is a thoroughly capable under- 
writer. His specialty has been petroleum 
risks. 

During the last month Corroon & 
Reynolds’ name appeared frequently in 
the newspapers in connection with the 
cospicuously successful organization of 
the Brooklyn Fire which has now started 
business, and the recapitalization of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire of 
Newark. The companies now in_ the 
Corroon & Reynolds group in addition 
to the two mentioned are the American 
Equitable, Knickerbocker, and the New 
York Fire. The office also acts as gen- 
eral agents for the Trinity Fire of Dal- 
las, Texas, for the Eastern and Central 
Western States. 





W. H. WART IS DEAD 

Wellington H.. Wart, assistant secre- 
tary of the Aetna (Fire) and of the 
World Fire & Marine, died at the Hart- 
ford Hospital last Friday morning fol- 
lowing an illness of three weeks. Mr. 
Wart, born in 1867, was a native of New 
York State, but was educated in Con- 
necticut and entered the service of the 
Phoenix of Hartford in 1892. For sev- 
eral years he was special agent in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. In 1911 he 
joined the Aetna as special in Maine and 
New Hampshire, and in 1920 was given 
the title of state agent. Three years 
later he became general adjuster at the 
home office and in June, 1926, was ai- 
vanced to assistant secretary. 





W. P. BLACKMAN DIES 

Walter P. Blackman, a member of the 
firm of Blackman & Couenhoven, local 
agents at New Rochelle, N. Y., died last 
Thursday at the age of sixty-three. Be- 
fore he became a local agent years ago 
Mr. Blackman had traveled as field man 
for the Great American. 





F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, has been elected a 
director of the Homestead Fire of Balti- 
more, a member of the Home group of 
companies. 
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General Motors’ Big 
Instalment Dinner 


INSURANCE MEN AMONG GUESTS 





Professor Seligman Tells Gathering That 
Instalment Buying is Sound; Made 
Fifteen Months’ Survey 





A number of insurance men accepted 
invitations to attend the General Motors 
dinner in New York last week to hear 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman of Co- 
lumbia University find out what he with 
the assistance of twenty economists had 
found out about instalment buying after 
a research of fifteen months. He had 
been invited to make the survey by John 
J. Rascob, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of General Motors. The dinner 
was at the Ritz-Carlton. 

The insurance men accepting invita- 
tions were Frank J. O’Neill, president, 
Royal Indemnity; F. A. Mannen, Marsh 
& McLennan; F. W. Lafrentz, Ameri- 
can Surety; E. T. Holland, Ocean; D. M. 
Hinrichs, General Exchange; E. E. Cole, 
National Union; Dudley Gates, Marsh & 
McLennan; George G. Bulkeley, Spring- 
field F. & M.; R. R. Brown, American 
Surety; R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; 
James A. Beha, superintendent of insur- 
ance; Dr. W. A. Berridge, Metropolitan 
Life. 

In brief Professor Seligman reported 
that instalment buying is not only a safe 
and sound method of financing commodi- 
ties but it is also a stabilizing force in 
the nation’s credit and prosperity. 

Chairman Rascob’s Talk 

“We in the industry estimate that say 
60% of all automobiles produced are sold 
on credit through instalment payments. 
If this credit was not available we would 
have no motor industry as we know it 
in this country today. Today it is the 
greatest industry in the world and can 
be credited largely if not wholly with 
the prosperity our country and its peo- 
ple are enjoying. This is a bold state- 
ment, but let us state and analyze the 
facts on which it is based,” said Mr. 
Rascob. 

“In 1926 the retail value of automobiles, 
trucks and parts produced is estimated 
at six billion dollars. If to this we add 
the cost of building and maintaining 
garages all over the country, the cost 
of new roads built and old roads main- 
tained to meet automobile demands, we 
quickly reach a total of ten billion dol- 
lars of wealth created. By what? By 
the ability of our people through con- 
sumer’s credit to buy automobiles and 
thus satisfy their desire to go on wheels 
and go fast. 

“This ten billion dollars of goods and 
services annually attributable to the 
automobile industry is wealth created al- 
most entirely within the United States, 
practically the only material imported 
being rubber for automobile tires.” 

“Picture what it would mean if the 
automobile industry were suddenly to be 
effaced from our national life and these 
three and three-quarter million people 
were to become jobless. That would be 
a reduction in employment almost as 
great as occurred in the depression of 
1921, which the National Bureau of 
Economic Research calculated to be 
about four million persons. 

“Ten years ago few could foresee the 
possibility of 25,000,000 automobiles be- 
ing in use in this country, and Canada. 
And without the sound development of 
instalment selling it would have been 
impossible. 

“If every motor car buyer had been 
obliged to accumulate enough cash to 
pay the entire purchase price before be- 
ginning to enjoy the use of a car, I doubt 
if there would now be even 10,000,000 
cars in use. And certainly no such 
stimulation of the country’s prosperity 
as has resulted from the growth of the 
automobile industry could have been 
possible.” 

How Idea Originated 


In_ telling of the company’s first dis- 
cussions of the plan to go to the root 





of the problem of consumer credit, Mr. 
Rascob remarked: 

“If we were wrong we wanted to know 
it. If we were on fundamentally sound 
economic ground, we wanted to know 
that also. All agreed that no opinion 
would tend to give a greater sense of se- 
curity than that of Professor Seligman.” 

Prof. Seligman’s Views 


Professor Seligman said he had under- 
standing that he was to have absolute 
freedom of inquiry and judgment, and, 
that after making his researches his find- 
ings were in no way to be influenced by 
the opinion of any other person. One 
other condition that he insisted upon was 
that the results of his study be pub- 
lished in full. With this understanding, 
he proceeded with his task more than a 
year ago. 

The conclusions of the Columbia pro- 
fessor are considered to be of great im- 
portance to business and industry. He 
said he found that the extent of con- 
sumer credit throughout the United 
States in 1926 was estimated to be $4,- 
500,000,000. He said his studies of the 
part payment plan had brought: him to 
the end of 1926 and disclosed that of the 
total retail sales amounting to $38,000,- 
000.000 approximately 12% or about 4,- 
500,000,000 had been on the instalment 
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's- Poor Richard 


aid, “If you would be wealthy, think of saving as 


the cost of his protection, tell him how. 


of insurance covers. 





plan. He adduced these figures to show 
the important part instalment purchas- 
ing plays in the economic life of the Am- 
merican people today. 
No “Saturation Point” 
Referring to the oft repeated remark 
that the “saturation point” has been 


reached in the automobile industry, Pro- . 


fessor Seligman declared that there “‘is 
no fixed saturation point in progressive 
society, and no limits to the growth of 
demand—if the possibilities of output are 
boundless, the possibilities of consump- 
tion are still more so.” 

Risks Not Great 

The Columbia economist, referring to 
the fact that great risks often accom- 
pany consumer credit, said that in his 
opinion “there are no greater risks at- 
tending consumers’ credits than produc- 
ers’ credit, if properly administered and 
they are, in fact, more liquid.” 

Continuing he said: 

“Frozen credits are not a concomitant 
of instalment selling. The theory that a 
business depression would be consider- 
ably aggravated by outstanding consum- 
ers’ credits is not confirmed by investi- 
gation. An elaborate study of the situa- 
tion in a period of almost complete de- 
pression caused by the coal strike in 
eastern Pennsylvania a few years ago 


well as getting.” 


A satisfied client is really the best advertisement you can have. 
If he is not adequately covered by his insurance, show him how a ‘oss would fall partially 
If there are ways by which he could reduce his fire hazards and thereby 
If he should have some form of insurance pro- 
tection in addition to his present coverages, your recommendation now may save him 


To help you help your clients, The Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
has descriptive folders that are yours for the asking. Use them to tell your clients about 
the forms of insurance provided by this old, reliable Company. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
; Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not. already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 
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showed that there was even an advan- 
tage in instalment credit over general 
bank credit. It showed that it is pre. 
cisely in bad times that bankers are com. 
pelled to continue to extend credits of 
doubtful soundness, whereas in instal. 
ment credit the volume of outstanding 
paper diminished constantly. 
Losses Small 

“Protracted investigations showed that 
the losses connected with instalment pa- 
per are very small, that in the proper 
administration of the system the finance 
company should be a dispenser of credit 
and not a seller of automobiles, which 
lends force to the principle, and brought 
forth the conclusion, that the only legiti- 
mate system is the recourse one, that in 
which the seller accepts responsibility for 
the credit.” 

Professor Seligman pointed out that 
the principal of partial payments is very 
old. He traced the development of credit 
from early days of the money lenders, 
through the banking system the devel- 
opment of credit science and its applica- 
tion to producers’ credit, and finally to 
consumers’ credit of which he points out 
that instalment purchasing is merely a 
part. ‘ 

Credit a Century Ago 
Right here the Columbia expert re- 





And Poor Richard might continue—/f you would have a large clientele, think of satis- 
fying those you have as well as getting new ones. 


Keep him that way. 
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PROTECTION 


A steel vault with its huge door—its intricately timed 
‘system of locking, its inherent strength, inspires confi- 
‘dence. 


But obviously, all valued possessions cannot be safe- 
guarded back of steel doors. 


When factories, office buildings or homes are to be built 


they require financing. This involves loans and mort- 
gages which must be protected with insurance. 


Bank officials recognize the important part which insur- 
ance plays in their business and know that to protect 
their investments with insurance is as important as to 
safeguard deposits with steel vaults. 


This is an advertisement by The Home Insurance Company of New York presenting to its agents 
a suggestion of the place which Fire Insurance takes as a vital factor of the nation’s development. 


CACHOME BaBaxee NEW YORK. 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
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vealed his wide reading into the subject 
of credit and brought out some interest- 
ing and illuminative points in connection 
with the development of bankers’ credit 
in America. He declared that this form 
of financing a business a century or less 
ago was frowned upon in the same way 
that instalment financing is frowned 
upon by some business men today. He 
said he has in his library nearly one hun- 
dred books on this subject which disclose 
the prejudice which existed in the minds 
of many in the old days against the 
system of producers’ credit. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that when President 
Andrew Jackson attacked the Bank of 
the United States he was in reality at- 
tacking the banks of America in gen- 
eral—the credit system which existed at 
that time. He said the advocates of con- 
sumers’ credit are now facing the same 
objections which the proponents of pro- 
ducers’ credit were compelled to face 
years ago. 


Selling “Luxuries” 


Professor Seligman devoted consider- 
able attention to a controverted point in 
connection with instalment selling, that 
of selling “luxuries” on credit. On this 
point, he said that in his opinion a luxury 
is only a relative thing, and that the 
high standard of living which we enjoy 
in America today must not be confused 
with a luxurious living. He illustrated 
his theory with an amusing observation 
by the great Frenchman, Voltaire, to the 


effect that he (Voltaire) considered the: 


man who first made a pair of shoes when 
most of his fellow-citizens were going 
barefoot, not as a maker of luxuries, but 
rather a benefactor, a genius and one fit 
to govern a state. 

He went on to point out that when 
agricultural credits were first extended 
in the Middle Ages certain people with 
the zeal of the reformer brought about 
the “passage of sumptuary legislation of 
which the Eighteenth Amendment to our 


Constitution is a typical and, I hope, 
short-lived example.” 
“Economists have in modern times 


been making intelligible what is known 
as the economy of high wages,” said Mr. 
Seligman. “High productivity, high effi- 
ciency, high standard of life, go hand in 
hand with inventive ingenuity, with in- 
crease of capital and with augmen‘ed 
prosperity. In this process no small part 
is played by the gradual transition of 
commodities from the category of luxu- 
ries to that of comforts and necessities. 
The luxury of one age becomes the ne- 
cessity of the next. While it is undoubt- 
ed that in the case of the automobile 
there have in individual cases been very 
decided resultant evils, yet on the whole 
we cannot regard the automobile as a 
type of foolish and wasteful consumpticn. 
Few ‘would dispute the statement that 
the advent of the automobile has marked 
a revolution in economic and social life 
comparable to that produced by the in- 
troduction of the railway; and that in 
the one case, as in the other, we must 
weigh up the evils with the benefits, with 
the conclusion that there is little doubt 
as to where the balance of advantage 
lies.” 
Consumer Stimulated 


“Instalment selling,” said Professor 
Seligman by way of emphasizing its posi- 
tive merits, “has increased production, 
stabilized output, reduced production cost 
and increased purchasing power. The 
instalment plan induces the consumer to 
look ahead with greater care and to plan 
his economic program with a higher de- 
gree of intelligence. It not only tends 
to strengthen the motives which induce 
an individual to pay, but also influences 
his capacity to do so. 

“Instalment credit is beginning to do 
for the consumer what the gradual de- 
velopment of the commercial banking 
system has done for the producer. If 
the credit is restricted to the proper 
commodities, under proper management, 
it will gradually throw off its abuses and 
will stand forth as one of the most sig- 
nal contributions of the twentieth cen- 





tury to the potential creation of national 
wealth and national welfare.” 

Professor Seligman said that the same 
principle applies in all forms of credit 
and that instalment »aying is merely a 
practical means of liquidation of the 
credit to make practical its ultimate use 
by the consumer. 





AFTER UNLICENSED BROKERS 


Michigan Insurance Dep’t to Cancel 
Licences of Those Agencies Which 
Accept Such Business 


It is becoming apparent to officials of 
the Michigan insurance department that 
some agencies in the state are not tak- 


ing seriously the recent departmental 


warning in regard to agents’ and solici- 
tors’ licenses and the consequences of 
seeking or accepting business without 
the proper state authority. Since letters 
were sent out to ail agents in the state 
several weeks ago outlining the depart- 
ment’s attitude, no excuse can be seen 
in official circles for continued reports of 
violations along this line and preliminary 
steps are being taken to bring such of- 
fenses to a summary halt. 

Several well-known Detroit agencies, 
it is claimed, have continued to accept 
business from questionable sources with 
little or no effort expended in discover- 
ing whether or not the persons turning 
over the business were properly licensed 
and, in some cases, it is believed, with 
the definite knowledge that these indi- 


viduals were not authorized to handle it 
The department, Commissioner Charles 
D. Livingston said, last week, has asked 
for explanations in several instances of 
this sort which have been brought to at. 
tention and if the explanations are not 
satisfactory it is understood that cita. 
tions will follow and some existing |j- 
censes may be revoked. The department 
is determined to drive out of the Michi. 
gan field brokering, commission-splitting 
and unauthorized solicitation which have 
become outstanding evils, especially in 
Detroit. If it is necessary to make ex. 
amples of some of the violators before 
these practices are stopped, the depart- 
ment stands ready to take such action 
and it is believed that some of the cases 
now being investigated will have this 
outcome. 
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The Menace 
of Flammable Liqui 


Hundreds of lives are lost and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property 
destroyed every year by careless- 
ness or ignorance in handling gas- 
oline, kerosene and similar liquids. 


Petroleum and its products asa cause 
of fire is listed by the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as “strictly preventable,” 


It is the duty of agents, brokers and others 
engaged in the insurance business to: co- 
operate with the authorities in reducing 
the loss of life and property caused by the 
careless use of flammable liquids. 
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L. E. Falls Again Heads 
N. J. Insurance Society 


OTHER OFFICERS’ ELECTED 





Organization To Offer Prizes To Stu- 
dents With Highest Average; Start 
Membership Drive 





Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, was re-elected 
president of the New Jersey Society of 
Insurance at the annual meeting of the 
society held at the Essex Club in 
Newark. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
first vice-president, Archibald Kemp, 
secretary Firemen’s of Newark; second 
vice-president, Emil Scheitlin, assistant 
treasurer of the Globe Indemnity; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Stephen E. Parker, 
assistant superintendent of the improved 
risk department American of Newark. 
Those elected on the board of governors 
for three years included Frank B. Heller, 
of Schlesinger-Heller agency;. Clarence 
E. Titsworth, vice-president of the 
Newark Fire; and William S. Naulty, 
vice-president of the J. M. Byrne Co., 
Inc., general insurance agency. 


To Award Prizes” - 


It was also decided that the society 
would award a prize of $15 to the stu- 
dent who satisfactorily passes all ex- 
aminations in each class and has the 
highest average. This inducement will 
make the students take a deeper interest 
in their work and cause keener com- 
petition, according to the board of gov- 
ernors who will be the judges. 

It was also announced at the meeting 
that a drive for new members would be 
started at once and Archibald Kemp was 
appointed chairman of the membership 
committee. 

Mr. Falls presided at the meeting and 
read an interesting report of the work 
that the society has accomplished in the 
past year. Since its organization, October 
30, 1925, the society has done commend- 
able work, said Mr. Falls, and has al- 
realy made a contribution to the pur- 
pose for which it was organized. 

It was stated after the meeting that 
the library of the Society had upwards 
of 200 volumes and was constantly grow- 
ing both by gifts from friends and pur- 
chases by the organization. If any of 
the members of the organization have 
worth while text-books and other works 
on insurance which they are no longer 
using the society would be pleased to re- 
ceive them. 





GENERAL MAY ENTER COLORADO 


The General Insurance Co. of America 
will enter Colorado and carry on the 
Participating plan covering fire insurance, 
so the “Denver Post” says and quotes 
President Dent as authority for the 
statement. Mr. Dent in his address at 
the Empress Theatre, Denver, made it 
Plain that unless insurance agents 
showed a willingness to act as managers 
an] agents—many of them control the 
bulk of. the business it would be a waste 
of time to attempt it, but the “Post,” 
the day following Dent’s address says: 

A full announcement of the General’s 
plan to do business in Colorado will be 
announced shortly.” 





WM. L. LINDSAY DEAD 

co Villiam L. Lindsay, secretary of the 
‘lobe & Rutgers, who for two years has 
een suffering from a nervous break- 
down, died last Thursday. He was fifty- 
one years old. Mr. Lindsay entered in- 
surance with the old Globe and in 1899 
when the consolidation with the Rutgers 
was effected he went along. His work 
or many years was largely that of 
cashier. He is survived by his widow. 





_AGENTS BACK TAGGART 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents have passed 
a resolution endorsing Commissioner 
aggart regarding the rules for qualifi- 
cations of insurance agents. 





























BR indicating a careful interest in impor- 

tant details, Parcels Post Insurance 
becomes a valuable asset to the man who 
carries it. 

This seemingly small item is a great busi- 
ness asset to agents of this company, too. It 
is a symbol of thorough, reliable insurance 
service. Business men whose interests are 
watched by their agents down to the small- 
est detail, have full confidence in them when 
it comes to more vital policies. 

But Parcels Post Insurance is a source of 
real profits as well to our agents. At this 
season of the year, they can sell many coupon 
books by just telling about the time, trouble 
and money that can be saved at an insignifi- 
cant cost. : 

And Telling them about Parcels Post Insur- 
ance, is Selling them on a bigger, broader 
basis of complete insurance protectio.. 
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EK. U. A. Excepted City 
Scale Is 20-25-30 


ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 





R. M. Bissell Re-elected President; 
Other Officers Also Hold Over 
For Another Term 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria roof garden on Tuesday with 
nearly every member represented. The 
meeting was followed by a dinner. 

The association decided to put the ex- 
cepted cities on the old Eastern Union 
graded scale of 20, 25 and 30%, with 
some adjustment as to the high value 
districts, effective as of January 1, 1928. 
This plan will include the City of 
Buffalo. 

The officers whose terms were expir- 
ing were re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire; vice-presidents, Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix. of 
Hartford, and Paul L. Haid, president 
of the America Fore companies; treas- 
urer, B. M. Culver, vice-president of the 
Niagara Fire. 

The brokerage rules of the Beverly 
Board of Underwriters of Massachusetts 
and of the Plymouth (Mass.) Board of 
Underwriters were approved. 

The association concurred in the ac- 
tion of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change in authorizing pro rata cancella- 
tion on property in Vermont destroyed 
by the recent flood. 





TRAVELERS FIRE PROMOTIONS 





Numerous Advances to Secretary and 

Assistant Secretary in the Under- 

writing and Agency Departments 

The Travelers Fire this week complet- 
ed the organization of its underwriting 
and agency departments along the gen- 
eral lines found successful by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. itself and also pro- 
moted a large group of men who have 
been associated with the company. since 
its inception in 1925. Joseph D. Leahy 
has been advanced to the executive staff 
with title of assistant secretary, continu- 
ing his supervision of the Pacific Coast. 

Frank W. Young and Hugh L. Soager 
of the Eastern department become sec- 
retary and assistant secretary of that de- 
partment; Esmond Ewing and Charles 
P. Jervey, manager and assistant man- 
ager of the Southern department, be- 
come secretary and assistant secretary, 
and Harry C. Bean, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Western department, 
has been promoted to secretary. 

Robert D. Stafford, who has been in 
charge of the Western department, with 
headquarters at the home office in Chi- 
cago, is now head of the agency depart- 
ment with the title of superintendent of 
agencies. He will have as assistant su- 
perintendents William C. Kirkland, for- 
merly district manager at Chicago; 
Roger W. Wight, formerly assistant sec- 
retary at the home’ office; Howard S. 
Jarvis, formerly manager at Syracuse, 
and James A. Hall, formerly district 
manager at Atlanta. Harry H. Quinby, 
formerly assistant district manager, is 
now agency assistant and W. E. Boyd, 
Jr., supervisor of the agency field serv~ 
ice, will continue in that capacity under 
the agency department. 





AUTOMOBILE SUIT SETTLED 


The suit of the Metropolitan National 
of Havana, against the Palmetto Fire of 
Sumter, S. C., and the Automobile of 
Hartford, growing out of reinsurance by 
the Havana company of part of the Pal- 
metto’s liability under the policy which 
it issued to the Chrysler Corp., was set- 
tled on Tuesday. The agreement pro- 
vides that the Metropolitan National 
shall pay to the Automobile $53,993, less 
a small item for premium taxes advanced 
by the Metropolitan National. All 
charges of fraud or intent to defraud are 
retracted. 
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Harrington Explains Agreement 
Made With the Travelers’ Fire 





Says New Orleans Settlement Concerned Only That 
Company, Which Now Agrees to Local Board 
Rules; National Association Still Opposes 
Non-Policy Writing Agents 


W. Eugene Harrington, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
took occcasion on Tuesday while speaking 
before the Illinois Association at Joliet, 
Ili., to make an official statement with re- 
spect to the National Association’s atti- 
inde toward non-policy writing agents. 
The agreement with the Trav elers Fire at 
New Orleans was not the conclusion of 
the campaign to secure recognition of 
only two classes of producers, full time 
recording agents and brokers, said Mr. 
Harrington. The fact that the Travelers 
Fire has agreed to abide by local board 
rules is a step forward but does not in- 
volve recognition of non-policy writing 
agents. 

With respect to this problem Mr. Har- 
rington said: 


In the business of insurance we seem 
to have with us always problems of vary- 
ing degrees of importance. No sooner is 
one adjusted than another presents itself. 
Today one of the most serious in the fire 


insurance business is branch office opera- 
tion with its resultant non-recording- 
agent attribute. The situation is quite as 
acute for the companies as for the 
agents, and seriously involves the public 
interest, both as to insurance cost and 
type of service rendered by the producer. 
It is, therefore, not a problem to be set- 
tled by the companies or agents alone, 
or by manifestos, or by an arbitrary atti- 
tude on the part of either interest. 

For quite some time lately many of 
the discussions of this problem have cen- 
tered around and about the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company and the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. 

During this period of sundry discus- 
sions the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents vigorously opposed both the 
branch office system of operation and the 
creation or maintenance by any company 
or companies of non-policy writing 
agents. 

The Branch Office System 


Upon one occasion we declared that 
the American Agency System had 
brought about an insurance service to the 
public that is without parallel in any 
business in the world, and that any prac- 
tice which imperils that system should 
arouse the interest of its friends and 
supporters. We repeatedly called the at- 
tention of the insurance companies to the 
trend of business in branch offices 
through non-policy writing agents which 
threatens the business of insurance prop- 
erly distributed. 

Upon another ‘occasion we said that 
there was no public need or demand for 
the services of producers other than re- 
cording agents and brokers, and protest- 
ed company recognition of those who 
serve not and who are an economic waste 
in the business of insurance. The pay- 
ment by companies of commissions to 
non-policy writing agents greater than 
fixed brokerage is a concession to certain 
types of branch offices that is unwar- 
ranted and is unfair to legitimate pro- 


ducers and to those companies support- 
ing the American Agency System. 

We were not alone in our opposition 
to this movement. Many of the fire in- 
surance companies were not pleased with 
the drift of affairs as disclosed by the re- 
ports and discussions, but openly opposed 
any extension of the branch office sys- 
tem of fire writing agents to continue as 
producers of insurance. Naturally the 
National Association expressed gratifica- 
tion at the co-operative attitude of those 
companies so opposing the trend and we 
united with them in declaring that the 
practice was not in the interest of the 
business, was economically unsound, and 
wholly without public benefit. 


Why Misunderstandings Arose 


Some of the discussion, and perhaps 
some misunderstandings arising in con- 
nection therewith, were occasioned by the 
lack of knowledge with reference to just 
what the E. U. A. rules were on the sub- 
ject, if any. 

The sound opinion was advanced by 
the National Association that if any 
company, particularly the Travelers 
Fire, was about to extend its production 
operation through a horde of non-policy 
writing agents, reporting into its several 
branches, that such a condition might 
well provoke further confusion in the 
business with resultant chaos in the lo- 
cal agency system. 

Subsequently the Travelers Fire com- 
plained to the officers of the National 
Association that it was being made the 
target for nearly all the unfavorable 
comment being directed against branch 
offices and non-policy writing agents; 
that the company was suffering consid- 
erable embarrassment because of the im- 
pression prevailing that this entire 
branch office and non-policy writing 
agent controversy was directed at that 
company. Conferences were then held, 
beginning in September, with the vice- 
president of that company for the pur- 
pose of discussing this entire situation 
and to determine if the company’s meth- 
od of operation was or could be made to 
harmonize with the views of the Nation- 
al Association concerning the problems. 

It is but natural that such an outstand- 
ing company as the Travelers, which 
has developed a most successful business 
in life and casualty lines through branch 
office operations, should extend to those 
life and casualty agents, many of whom 
for years have been in the fire insurance 
business, the service of its fire company. 
It was a problem indeed that faced the 
Travelers Fire to determine its method 
of operation through thousands of agents 
who had represented the older companies 
of the Travelers group. 


National Association Stands Firm 

In the several conferences with the 
Travelers, the National Association rep- 
resentatives were emphatic and firm in 
their stand against any encroachments 
on the American Agency System by 2 
class of producers, the creation of which 
seemed primarily to be for the sole pur- 
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pose of increasing quantity production. 

The position of the National Associa- 
tion as herein above outlined was clear- 
ly indicated and emphasized. Our posi- 
tion at that time was, as it was before 
and is now, that the organized agents of 
this country would continue vigorously 
to oppose the creation or maintenance 
of a class of so-called agents under 
whatever name or style, whose existence 
was not justified either in the interest of 
public service or the economical produc- 
tion of the business of insurance. 

Upon investigation we have found that 
the Travelers Fire is operating in har- 
mony with a great majority of local 
boards throughout the United States; 
that almost without exception it has ini- 
tiated conferences with local boards in 
the spirit of co-operation; that the rec- 
ognition by the Travelers of the func- 
tions of a local board and its attitude 
meets the approbation of agents gener- 
ally and is pleasing to National Associa- 
tion officers. 

It may. appear to many that a proper 
definition of the various types of produc- 
ers of fire insurance business could be 
easily outlined. 
more difficult than it seems. Many of 
the leading agencies of the country em- 
ploy full time solicitors whose entire ac- 
tivities are devoted to the interest of a 
particular office. I am of the personal 
opinion that such type of solicitor should 
not be classed under the loose term of 
non-policy writing agent. Many of the 
most prominent agents in this country 
today secured their first knowledge of 
the insurance business as solicitors for 
some insurance office, and this type of 
individual should not be confused with 
a part-timer who often maintains no of- 
fice but hawks his business around in 
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Aline Field Club’s 
15th Annual Dinner 


GROUP. OF TALENTED FIELD MEN 








Five Charter Members Left in Club 
Which Has Graduated Numerous 
Home Office Executives 





The Albany Field Club, made up of 
members of the special agency frater- 
nity of fire insurance companies travel- 
ing eastern New York State, celebrated 
its fifteenth anniversary with a banquet 
on the roof garden of the Ten Eyck Ho- 
tel, Albany, Friday evening of last week. 
The affair was arranged in honor of the 
charter and honorary members of the 
club. There were seventy-five in attend- 
ance. 

The Albany Field Club was formed at 
a meeting held at Keeler’s Hotel in Al- 
bany on the evening of December 20, 
1912, with the following charter mem- 
bers: F. F. Buell, John B. Dacey, A. J. 
Halsey, C. R. Hobart, W. C. Howe, D. 
M. Iverson, W. W. Lenox, Percy Ling, 
A. T. Lovett, H. E. Maxson, H. M. 
Meyers, H. B. Nugent, Frederick Peters, 
Charles Hoyt Smith, W. C. Smith, G. S. 
Tompkins, F. D. Tuttle, Roger W. Wight 
and L. A. Williamson. 

Only Few Charter Members Left 

At the present time there are only five 
of the charter members left in the club. 
The others, for the most part, are now 
distinguished company officials. Four of 
the remaining five charter members are 
still active field men, one of them being 
connected with the General Adjustment 


Bureau. There are about 175 active and 
honorary members in the Albany Field 
Club. 


Percy Ling of the North British & 
Mercantile was the first president, and 
the present head of the club is C. A. 
Tillotson of the London & Lancashire. 

At each of its regular monthly meet- 
ings the Albany Field Club has some 
speaker of prominence in the business 
discuss subjects of prime importance to 
the field men, the motto of the club 
being to improve the general knowledge 
of its members in that manner. In addi- 
tion to these educational meetings the 
club from time to time has held outings 
attended by its members and guests. 
They have also held meetings which were 
especially set aside to entertain local 
agents in the Albany district. These 
functions have been singularly successful. 

It has been a function of the Albany 
Field Club to keep in close touch with 
matters affecting insurance before the 
insurance department and legislature. 

Altogether a fine spirit of co-operation 
for the general good of the business of 
fire insurance has resulted. 

acey Toastmaster 

At the dinner Friday night C. A. Til- 
lotson, in the capacity of president, made 
a few remarks and introduced as toast- 
master John B. Dacey, who told of the 
beginning of the club and reviewed in- 
teresting incidents of its life. 

Regret was felt in the inability of F. F. 
Buell, A. J. Halsey and Percy Ling to 
be present. All of these veterans of the 
New York State field are held in high 
esteem. 

Short speeches were made by a num- 
ber attending the dinner, with the ban- 
ner for the greatest number of speeches 
going to A. T. Lovett whose silver gray 
hair and fluent oratory have been con- 
spicuous features of many of the club’s 
meetings. 

H. E. Maxson, vice-president of the 
America Fore Group, made a _ serious 
talk in outlining the responsibilities of 
special agents to their companies, their 
associations and the public. He also 
pointed out the important functioning of 
fire insurance in the general economic 
structure of the world at this time. 

Those Present 

Among those attending the 
were: 

A. J. Bates, New bar Underwriters; C. T. 
Beach, Newark Fire; A. Bernhard, secretary 


of the Newark Fire, Ba guest of C. T. Beach; 
Arthur Birchenough, New York Fire Insurance 


dinner 


Rating Organization; G. J. T. Birdsall, Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau; Louis C. Breed, assist- 
ant secretary National Fire; George Brinley, 
Hartford Fire; LeRoy T. Brown, Continental; 
Charles Bulkley, Aetna; J. D. Burt, General 
Adjustment Bureau; James A. Brown, New 

ork Fire Insurance Rating Organization; D. 
W. Cavert, American Eagle; W. E. Chandler, 
Hartiord; B. C. Chittenden, General Adjustment 
Sureau; E, T. Collins, Home; K. T. Cooking- 
ton, Automobile; J. VU. Collin, National; C. &. 
Chase, secretary of the New Hampshire Fire, 
and guest of J). R. Ryan. 

John B. Dacey, Boston; D. eg ae Amer- 
ican Kagle; A. ©. Davis, Concordia; J. W. De- 
laney, Star; S. W. Duane, General FSi 
Bureau; George H. Duxbury, Pennsylvania; A. 
i. Gilbert, secretary of the Hanover and guest 
of G. F. Krank; Herman Gremert, General Ad- 
justment Bureau; I. T. Grimson, North River; 
N. D. Gildersleeve, Sun; E. A. Greenhalgh, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; W. L. Hadley, 
The Eastern Underwriter; G. A. Hamilton, Al- 
liance; R. L. Hinkley, Royal; E. H. Horn- 
bostel, Firemen’s; W. C. Howe, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; M. L. Hughes, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine. 

bD. N. tverson, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
J. E. Kelly, Jr., National; R. S. Kelton, eo 
burgh Agent; H. H. Kinsman, Adjuster; W. 
Kline, Scottish Union & National; George E 
Krank, Hanover; P. H. Kelsey, American of 
N. j.: W. W. Lenox, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau; A. T. Lovett, Fire Association; W. P. 
Lyon, Fireman’s Fund; F. B. McLean, Under- 
writers Saivage Corporation ; H. E. Maxson, 
vice-president America Fore; E. A. Merkl, 
North British & Mercantile; J. L. Mosher, 
Commercial Union; T. C. Naulty, Ter Bush & 
Powell; H. B. Nugent, Aetna; W. C. O’Brien, 
Rhode ‘Island. 

E. R. Pond, National Union; Lyman Poole, 
Poole & Sons, agents; E. C. Price, General Ad- 
justment Bureau; A. Raunick, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau; W. J. Roberts, North British & 
Mercantile ; oe me Robinson, Milwaukee Me- 
chanics; Jas. R. Ryan, New Hampshire; Charles 
H. Smith, Marshall & Sterling Agency, Pough- 
keepsie; William Streets, Phoenix Assurance; 
J. W. Summers, Home. 

F. M. Taylor, Girard Fire & Marine; C. A. 
Tollotson, London & Lancashire; J. M. Van 


Buren, Fidelity Phenix; R. F. Van Vranken, 
Home; J. A. Wallberg, Niagara; Roger W. 
Wight, Travelers; C. J. Wilson, Liverpool & 


London & Globe; 
surance Agency. 

Beginning with 1913 the list of presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, secretaries and 
treasurers elected follow in rotation up 
to and including this year: 

Presidents: Percy Ling, W. C. Howe, J. B. 
Dacey, A. T. Lovett, Chas. Hoyt Smith, R. H. 


H. J. Wind, Schenectady In- 


Moore, L. C. Breed, T. C. Naulty, George 
Brinley, R. F. Van Vranken, R. S. Kelton, H. 
J. Wind, G. F. Krank, H. Grebert, C. A. 


Tillotson. 

Vice-presidents: H. E. Maxson, L. A. Wil- 
liamson, A. T. Lovett, Chas. Hoyt Smith, R. 
H. Moore, L. C. Breed, T. C. Naulty, George 
Brinley, R. F. Van Vranken, A. Birchenough, 
H. J. Wind, George F. Krank, H. Grebert, 
J. W. Delaney, LeRoy T. Brown. 

Secretaries: George S. Tompkins, 
Dacey, Chas. Hoyt Smith, Wm. N. Van AI- 
styne, L. C. Breed, T. C. Naulty, R. F. Van 
Vranken, A. Birchenough, H. H. Kraemer, R. 
S. Kelton, H. J. Wind, M. L. Hughes, W. J. 
Roberts, c A. Tillotson, LeRoy T. Brown, 
J. M. Van Buren. 

Treasurer: Walter C. Howe, A. J. Bates, 
ej W. Wight, T. C. Naulty, George Brinley, 

F. Van Vranken, A. Birchenough, R. S. 
Kelton, G. F. Krank, H. Grebert, J. W. De- 
laney, C. A. Tillotson, James R. Ryan. 


John B. 





L. E. FALLS TO SPEAK 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will speak on 
“Principles of Insurance,” at the monthly 
dinner of the Examining Underwriters 
Association of New York which will be 
held on Tuesday, December 6, at Stan- 
ley’s restaurant, 198 Broadway. 





Forest Fire Investigation 


(Continued from page .1) 


the demand has not been sufficient to 
date to warrant the expenses which 
would be involved in actively soliciting 
the business. This is possibly explained 
by the fact that it is only at the pres- 
ent time that we are beginning to enter 
the period of economic development 
wherein it is cheaper to grow timber for 
production than it is to cut that which 
is standing. It is admitted that the two 
main problems to be considered in con- 
nection with reforestation are taxes and 
fires. This committee is not concerned 
with taxation, but with the subject of 
fires. Forest fire insurance, if available 
to those who practice reforestation, 
would serve the double benefit of pro- 
tecting the outlay of capital involved and 
of assisting in bringing about the adop- 
tion of better fire protective methods be- 
cause of their influence upon insurance 
rates. In other words, the owner would 
realize it would be to his financial ad- 
vantage to provide adequate fire protec- 
tion and thus there should be a tendency 
towards further reduction of forest fire 
losses. 


Would Facilitate Bank Loans 


“Another advantage of forest fire in- 
surance in connection with the economic 
phases of reforestation is the fact that 
it would facilitate the granting of bank 
loans for growing timber. Insurance is 
the keystone of America’s credit struc- 
ture in practically every field of endeavor 
and therefore if credit is to be extended 
to timber land owners it is only logical 
to presume that the banks of the coun- 
try will desire the security which arises 
from complete insurance protection. 


“On account of the length of time re- 
quired to grow forests, in the case of 
an individual owner rather than a cor- 
poration the proceeds will of necessity 
accrue to heirs instead of to the owner 
himself. At the death of the owner, the 
sole inheritance or a large part of it 
may consist of a growing forest. Over 
a period of years there is always the 
constant threat of fire destruction with 
the result that should a fire occur the 
heir will get little or nothing. Forest 
fire insurance would protect such inheri- 
tances. 

“It is the conclusion of the committee 
that the first step to be taken in making 
forest fire insurance available on a na- 
tion-wide basis is to ascertain the pos- 
sible demand. Because of the short pe- 
riod of time which has elapsed between 
the appointment of this committee and 
the Commercial Forestry Conference, it 
has been impossible for the committee 
to make even an estimate as to the will- 
ingness of forest owners to insure their 
timber against destruction by fire. 

“Based upon the experience of the 
Timber Lands Mutual Fire, the Globe & 
Rutgers and the Home in the New Eng- 
land States, the committee feels there 
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may be a possible demand in that see. 
tion, as well as in the Adirondack re. 
gion. In the South there seems to be 
little demand at present, although it js 
possible that further interest will be 
aroused later on. No information has 
been received regarding opinion on for. 
est fire insurance among timber land 
owners in the Central States such as 
Wisconsin and Michigan.” 

Since there is so little indication of 
popular demand on the part of forest 
owners for fire insurance, the committee 
felt that the first logical step to be taken 
is to ascertain whether or not a sufficient 
number of timber land owners would be 
interested in taking out this form of pro. 
tection, assuming that it can be provided 
on a satisfactory basis to both the in- 
surer and insured. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee recommended that: 

“Immediate steps should be taken to 
sound out the thought of representative 
timber land owners, such as those as 
sembled at this conference, to determine 
their opinion as to the efficacy of forest 
fire insurance and also to ascertain 
whether they would be interested in pro- 
tecting their holdings by fire insurance 
if the coverage is placed on a mutually 
satisfactory basis.” 


Factors To Be Investigated 


“A further investigation of the field is 
essential before the stock fire companies 
can go into this line on anything like 
a comprehensive scale. The committee 
has made a resumé of the subjects which 
it believes may be investigated advanta- 
geously in order to secure essential basic 
data. Those subjects are as follows: 

“1. Data should be compiled through 
such sources as the forestry service, the 
state forestry departments, associations 
of lumber, pulp and paper manufacturers, 
timber land owners and forestry experts 
to show the average annual losses by 
fire over the longest periods obtainable, 
by area, by volume, by species and by 
value, all compared with the total values. 

“2. The common species of timber 
should be studied as to their suscepti- 
bility to fire at various ages and _ also 
as to possible salvage. 

“3. The relative risk of timber lan! 
adjoining railroads, towns, highways, cut- 
tings, sawmills, etc., should be deter- 
mined. 

“4. The causes of fire such as sparks, 
lightning, campers, clearing land, ete. 
should be tabulated by per cent. 

“5. The numerical frequency of fires 
together with the average extent of fire 
should be determined sectionally. 

“6. The immunity afforded by various 
forms of protection, such as_ patrols. 
mountain lookouts, telephones, adequate 
first aid appliances and tools, co-onera- 
tion, outside assistance, etc., should be 
determined. 

“7. An investigation should be made 
to determine the amount spent per acre 
per year for fire protection and the val 
ues covered in various sections of the 
country. 

“8 The relative risk in old growth, 
second cuttings and plantations should be 
investigated. 

“9. The slash risk along railroad righ 
of way, highwavs, boundaries, etc.. 
the length of time to decay "should be 
studied. 

“10. The effect of prevailing winds on 
the fire risk should be studied. 

“11. The average number of days 4 
year when humidity is below the dangef 
points should be studied in relation t? 
forest cover and other hazards. 

“12, The average cost of field inspec 
tions should be determined.” 





MOSELEY WITH N. B. & M. 
George G. Moseley has been appointed 
special agent of the North British & 
Mercantile and affiliated companies wit 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. He 
succeeds C. D. Grover who resigned sev 
eral months ago. 
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Encourages Selling of 
Inland Marine Lines 


BIG TRADE PROFITS ARE MADE 








E. D. Lawson of Chicago Tells Illinois 
Agents Trip Transit and Deferred 
Payment Covers Are Fine 





Edward D. Lawson, marine underwrit- 
ing representative in Chicago for Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co., of New York, told 
the members of the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents at their annual 
meeting Tuesday at Joliet that inland 
marine lines were enjoying a big season 
in business volume and trade profit. To 
help along the spirit of development in 
the inland marine field there has been 
a staff of young men created who go 
out to enthuse the local agents in selling 
the leading lines they can pick up. Few 
rating bureaus or conferences supervise 
these inland marine fields. : 

Taking up in detail some of the lines 
most profitable to local agents, Mr. Law- 
son said in part: 

“Trip transit sales opportunities ap- 
pear to be like the shuttle train which 
operates so rapidly and with such fre- 
quency between Grand Central Station 
and Times Square in New York City. 
The volume and variety of goods and 
articles being shipped back and forth is 
growing tremendously. 

“To capitalize on this, you should have 
a book of inland marine trip certificates 
right in your office. You can issue them 
as a doctor issues prescriptions. A man 
walks in and reports that he is moving 
next week from Chicago to Kansas Citv, 
and immediately you issue a trip certifi- 
cate to cover this furniture or office 
goods while in transit. It impresses the 
client. Likewise, when manufacturers 
have a special shipment, you can cover 
them in the same quick way. 


Covering Shipments of Exhibits 


“Frequently manufacturers who are not 
shipping sufficiently to take out open 
marine policies, or who are covered 
through policies held by their jobbers or 
distributors, have a special industrial ex- 
hibit going to some public exposition. 
The shipping of exhibits, all in all, offers 
a big inland marine field to the agent 
who writes trip certificates. Banks, mer- 
cantile houses, stores, clubs and associa- 
tions of all kinds send various exhibits 
to trade expositions. You can cover these 
goods with trip transit certificates both 
ways. 

“One agent has picked up a goodly 
size volume of inland marine business 
by specializing in trip transit certificates 
on household furniture transfers. He 
uses a form letter for this purpose which 
he sends to everyone who is considering 
the possibility of moving. He gets his 
leads’ from personnel managers of vari- 
ous firms; he watches the newspapers 
for items reporting the transfer of an 
employe from one city to another; he 
keeps in touch with the moving and 
transfer companies, shippers, and every 
other possible source. 

Of course there are countless other 
Opportunities for writing inland marine 
trip certificates. Supposing a new fac- 
tory locates in your section. They will 
need machinery and that machinery 
should be insured by you before it ar- 
rives. Warehousemen, you must remem- 
cr, are subject to the call of their cli- 
ents for insurance covering special trans- 
fers to and from their warehouses: and 
‘rip certificates are easy to sell whether 
the transportation is by railroad, motor 
truck or steamship. 
woman might have a rug that she 
ding to a distant city to be cleaned 
repaired—or perhaps returning a 


is sen 
and 


amp to the factory to be fixed—or pos- . 


sibly ordering some automobile accesso- 
ries—or antique furniture. Opportuni- 
ties similar to these are multiplying ev- 
ery single day. 

Articles One Local Agency Covered 


“Here, for example, are some of the 
articles one local agency covered under 
trip certificates: Embroidery sent to an 
exposition, a store window baking ma- 
chine being brought from another town, 
a case of books being sent to a professor 
in a near-by university, bales of cotton 
coming to a local factory, a granite me- 
morial, a set of large maps for an indus- 
trial house, hospital equipment being in- 
stalled in one of the factories, a lunch 
cart being delivered to a local man, heat- 
ing furnaces for new homes, store fix- 
tures being sent to a merchant after a 
fire, a shipment of jewelers’ sweepings 
sent by a local jeweler to a wholesale 
house which bought ‘such odds and ends, 
and shipment of a player piano. 

“A trip certificate covers all loss or 
damage caused by fire, lightning, tornado 
and flood, also collision, derailment, over- 
turning of trucks and collapse of bridges, 
and while the goods are on the water, 
from stranding, sinking, burning, colli- 
sion and general average. The agent must 
remember, of course, that transit insur- 
ance does not cover marring or scratch- 
ing, or wet or damp goods, or deteriora- 
tion of perishable goods. It is possible, 
also, to insure live stock under this form 
of insurance, but only against total loss 
caused directly, by a peril insured 
against. This policy may be endorsed 
to cover theft. 

Short Term Business 

“Such general ‘transportation is open- 
ing wider and wider the tocal agent’s 
field. Moreover, it is these inland ma- 
rine lines which the insurance companies 
themselves want to push. Some of the 
other lines of insurance have been devel- 
oped fairly well, but the general trans- 
portation covers still offer big selling 
possibilities. Remember, it is short term 
business. The liability is off soon; you 
collect your premium quicker; there is 
little danger of running up a bad loss 
ratio, and the psychology of it all is that 
it is helpful to you in building up your 
local agency, for whenever you do any- 
thing ‘special’ to accommodate your cli- 
ents, they remember it, reward you with 
later business, and tell their friends of 
your service. 

“Suppose we enumerate some of the 
other good marine covers. First, there 
is general transportetion insurance, al- 
ready mentioned for both trip certificates 
and for annual or open policies. Among 
the other very promising inland marine 
policies—motor truck merchandise float- 
ers, the salesman sample policy, the all 
risk jewelry floater, all risks furs, jewel- 
ers’ block policies, the fine arts policy, 
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Livingston Heads Fire Committee; Eight 
Chairmen Changed; New Body Of 
Uniformity Of Agents’ Licenses 
Albert B. Caldwell, insurance commis- 
sioner of Tennessee, and president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, in appointing the various 
standing committees, has named Charles 
D. Livingston, Michigan commissioner, 
as chairman of the important fire insur- 
ance committee. Mr. Livingston has 
been at the head of the Michigan de- 
partment only since this January when 
he succeeded Commissioner Hands. 
Other members of the fire insurance 
committee include Commissioners Hyde 
of Missouri, Luning of Florida, Saufley 
of Kentucky, Fishback of Washington, 
Freedy of Wisconsin, Button of Virginia, 
Dunham of Connecticut, Dumont of Ne- 
braska, Wells of Minnesota and Monk 

of Massachusetts. 

A new committee has been added to 
the jist, namely that dealing with Stand- 
ardization of Agents’ Applications and 
Licenses. Commissioner of Insurance 
Dunham of Connecticut is chairman. 
Other members include Maloney, Arkan- 
sas; Livingston, Michigan; Safford, 
Ohio; Lee, Oregon; Taggart, Pennsylva- 
nia; Freedy, Wisconsin: Peterson, Ne- 
vada; Mallison, West Virginia. 

The chairmen of seven other commit- 
tees have been changed. The new chair- 
men are Commissioners Lee, Oregon, ac- 
cident and health: Maloney, Arkansas, 
actuarial bureau; Safford, Ohio, frater- 
nal insurance; Monk. Massachusetts, 
laws and legislation; Taggart, Pennsyl- 
vania, miscellaneous, and McQuarrie, 
Utah, publicity and conservation. 





radium insurance, the deferred payment 
policy, personal effects floaters, and, of 
course, parcel post lines. 

“The deferred payment policy has at- 
tracted a lot of attention recently, es- 
pecially among the automatic refrigera- 
tor dealers. The salesmen who are seek- 
ing to place automatic refrigerators in 
homes throughout the country were 
seeking such a cover as the deferred 
payment policy. They wanted a contract 
to cover their interest as well as the 
buyer’s as the refrigerator was installed. 

“The deferred payment policy protects 
any merchandise until it is fully paid for. 
It can be written to cover the sellers’ 
interest only, or to cover both the inter- 
est of the seller and the buyer and in- 
sures against fire, lightning, cyclone, tor- 
nado and also against all of the risks 
while in transit. 

No initial or deposit premium is re- 
quired, which makes it a very easy policy 
to sell. The rates payable monthly are 
fixed according to the character of the 
goods insured. Generally, each risk in- 
sured has to be submitted to the com- 
pany for special rating. 

“You will find it good insurance for 
automatic refrigerators, soda fountain 
equipment, dental equipment, radio ap- 
paratus, pianos, contractors’ equipment, 
store fixtures, and the like.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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Lloyd’s To Occupy New 
Headquarters Next Year 


WHOLE MARINE SECTION MOVES 





For 150 Years Lloyd’s Has Underwritten 
From the Royal Exchange; Dinner 
Given to the Lord Mayor 





Lloyd’s gave a dinner to meet the Lord 
Mayor this month on his retirement from 
office as the city’s chief magistrate. 
Percy G. Mackinnon, the chairman of 


Lloyd’s, presided over a company which 
included representatives of the city com- 
panies and other great city institutions. 
During the dinner a message was re- 
ceived from the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of Lloyd’s Anti- 
Aircraft Battery, assembled at their an- 
nual supper, sending greetings to the 
Lord Mayor and the Chairman of 
Lloyd’s. This is the first time since 
the inauguration of Lloyd’s, two and a 
half centuries ago, that they have so 
honored any Lord Mayor. 

Simultaneously with this function the 
committee of Lloyd’s announced that ‘it 
is hoped to move into the new building 
in Leadenhall street during the next 
Easter holidays, and to commence un- 
derwriting in the new “room” on April 
10. This announcement signifies the end 
of an association with the present Royal 
Exchange site that has lasted since 1774, 
when Tulius Angerstein, the “Father of 
Lloyds” took rooms in the Royal Ex- 
change without the knowledge of his fel- 
low committee men, and announced the 
fact when the documents were signed 
and it was too late to withdraw.. The 
octtpancy of the Royai Exchange room 
has continued since then until the pres- 
ent day, with a brief interim caused by 
the destruction of the previous exchange 
in 1838. During that time Lloyd’s has 
erown from a private association of un- 
derwriters to be that great corporation 
which not only affords facilities for the 
insurance of ships, cargoes, and practic- 
ally every other form of insurance ex- 
cept life. but which has also built up 
one of the greatest intelligence services 
in the world, besides having enriched our 
vocabulary with a phrase expressive of 
the highest quality—“Al at Lloyd’s.” 

The news that Lloyd’s is moving also 
means that. the centre of the marine in- 
surance market in London will move 
eastwards, for just as the marine com- 
panies now cluster around the present 
Royal Exchange, so will they group 
themselves around the new site. Already 
eighteen of the most important compa- 
nies have taken offices in the Lloyd’s new 
building. while others are known to be 
in negotiation for.similar accommodation. 
In the case of the London Assurance. 
Marine Insurance, and the London and 
Lancashire, the marine departments have 
already moved eastward in anticipation 
of the orientation of Lloyd’s. 





APPOINTS W. H. McGEE & CO. 

William H: McGee & Co., well known 
marine office in New York, has been 
appointed borouch agents for the Na- 
tional Surety. This appointment was 
made largely to accommodate the great 
number of brokers located in the marine 
insurance district. 





A. M. M. IN MICHIGAN 
The American Merchant Marine of 
New York has applied for readmission to 
Michigan after having withdrawn from 
this state in August, 1920. The com- 


pany seeks a license to write reinsur- 
ance. 





H. L. VIETTS IN NEW POST 

H. Leon Vietts, well known in Hart- 
ford insurance circles, has become office 
manager for Fred H. Williams & Co., 
general agents in that citv for the Cen- 
tury Indemnity and the World Fire & 
Marine. Mr. Vietts has been with R. C. 
Knox agency in that city, and with the 
branch office of the Travelers. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Hold Largest Meeting 


PERKINS AGAIN _ PRESIDENT 





J. H. Woodward Prize Of $50 For Best 
Paper Awarded To Paul Dorweiler 
Of Aetna Life 





The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society last week at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, brought out sev- 
enty-two actuaries, the largest attend- 


ance in the history of the society. It 
was an audience of thinkers, many of 
whom wore Phi Beta Kappa keys. Many 
new faces were seen, particularly of the 
younger element in the field who have 
just recently come into membership. Dur- 
ing the morning session the men got to- 
gether in an informal discussion, frankly 
giving their views on some of the im- 
portant subjects now uppermost in the 
minds of the casualty men. 

While no record was made of such 
discussions for publication, it is inter- 
esting to note the topics discussed: the 
present status of reserves on non-can- 
cellable disability insurance; the present 
outlook for accident and health business 
with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of non-cancellable and extension of 
disability benefits; the coverage of small 
risks for compensation insurance; the 
provision in financial statements for de- 
cline in prevailifig levei Of market value 
of securities, and aircraft coverage. In- 
terest in these topics was warm and 
opinions were given freely. 

All Officers Re-elected 

All officers of the society were re- 
elected including Sanford B. Perkins, 
president; George D. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas F. Tarbell, vice-president; 
Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer; 
Robert J. McManus, editor, and William 
Breiby, librarian. The following were 
elected as members of the council for 
three years: Roy A. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Liberty Mutual; Wil- 
liam M. Corcoran, actuary, Connecticut 
Insurance Department, and Everett S. 
Fallon, actuary, accident department, 
Travelers. 

The following associates of the society, 
having passed all examinations, were 
admitted as fellows: F. Stuart Brown, 
statistician, Norwich Union Indemnity; 
Miss E. M. Davis, Woodward, Fondiller 
& Ryan, New York City; C. H. Fred- 
rickson, statistician, Canadian Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association, Toronto, and 
N. E. Masterson, statistician, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty. 


Thirteen Elected As Associates 


There were also twelve who were en- 
rolled as associates in the society by ex- 
amination as follows: 

W. H. Burling, Travelers; S. T. Chen, Teach- 
ers Insurance & Annuity Association of New 
York; S. F. Conrod, actuarial department, Great 
West Life of Winnipeg, Canada; A. H. Fitz- 
gerald, assistant actuary, The Prudential; Miss 
D. M. Jamison, George Washington Life; W. C. 
Green, B. N. Coates, consulting actuary, San 
Francisco, Cal.; W. A. Poissant, Travelers; H. 
M. Sarason, Missouri State Life: A. A. Speers, 
actuary, Toledo Travelers Life; N. M. Valerius, 
Aetna Life; Frank G. Whitbread, Great. West 
life of Winnipeg, Canada; J. Wood, 
Travelers. 

Grady H. Hipp, actuary, New York In- 
surance Department at Albany, was ad- 
mitted as an associate without examina- 





Acquisition Costs In 
Chicago On The Mend 


COMPANY EXECUTIVES PLEASED 





Conferences There Last Week Result In 
Naming Special Committee Of 3; 
Surety Situation Brighter 





There is every indication that the cas 
ualty acquisition cost rules will be more 
strictly observed in Chicago following the 
joint conference last week between the 
National Agency Committee of the Cas- 
ualty Acquisition Cost Conference and 
the Casualty Underwriters’ Association 
of Illinois. Company men who attended 
were especially pleased with the trend of 
the meetings towards a happy solution 
of the problem and entered into a dis- 
cussion of the excess commission situa- 
tion frankly and whole-heartedly. 


Since it was the high excess commis-. 


sions being paid for burglary business in 
Chicago that necessitated. the National 
Surety’s resignation from the conference 
a few months ago, the emphasis was 
placed on effecting an improvement in 
existing conditions in this line. John 
L. Mee, vice-president of this company, 
attended and after the meeting he said 
to The Eastern Underwriter that he was 
greatly encouraged by the progress 
made. Technically the National Surety 
has not left the conference as its resig- 
nation is still “on the table.” Mr. Mee 
intimated, however, that shortly the 
company would formally announce its 
return to active representation, provid- 
ing the situation in Chicago justifies it. 
Special Chicago Meeting Named 

The biggest step taken was when the 
National Agency Committee adopted the 
suggestion of the Chicago men to ap- 
point a subcommittee of three, to be 
hereafter known as the Chicago commit- 
tee. This committee will sit in that city 
for the purpose of reviewing the ap- 
pointments of each company in excess of 
its quota as provided by the rules, and 
shall make to the National Agency Com- 
mittee such recommendation in respect 
to those appointments as seems to be 
proper and just. 

Then the National Agency Committee 
as a whole shall thereupon consider the 
recommendations of its subcommittee 


(Continued on page 36) 








tion, while Frank J. O'Neill, president, 
Royal Indemnity, and Edward C. Stone, 
United States manager, Employers Lia- 
bility, were elected as fellows without 
examination. 

Following the luncheon hour, the 
members heard from two outside speak- 
ers—Luther E. Mackall, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Casualty, and E. B. Mc- 
Connell, resident vice-president, Mary- 
land Casualty, whose talks are repro- 
duced in another column. Papers which 
were read are also given elsewhere in 
part. 

At the meeting it was also made known 
that the J. H. Woodward prize of $50 
was awarded to Paul Dorweiler, com- 
pensation liability department, Aetna 
Life, for the best paper submitted. Mr. 
Dorweiler - discussed the subject of 
“Making Rates for Excess Compensa- 


tion.” 
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Norwich Union Ind. 
Quits Massachusetts 


BAD AUTOMOBILE | EXPERIENCE 





Will Discontinue Boston Branch Office 
On December 31; Retains Its 
Bay State License 





In view of the extremely unfavorable 
experience under the Massachusetts 
compulsory automobile law, the Norwich 
Union Indemnity decided this week to 
discontinue writing business in that state 
until such time as conditions appeared 
to be more favorable. Acceptable busi- 
ness, however, will be permitted to run 
to expiration and competent underwrit- 
ing and claims facilities will be main- 
tained for the fullest protection and 
service to policyholders, 

This news, tollowing closely after a 
similar decision by the Sun Indemnity, 
held the interest of casualty executives 
this week. H. P. Jackson, president of 
the company, in discussing the situation, 
said that the necessity of renéwing prac- 
tically two-thirds of the company’s auto- 
mobile business in the Bay State, effec- 
tive January 1, required a prompt deci- 
sion. After a thorough and careful analy- 
sis of conditions he felt that such action, 
drastic and unpleasant as it might be, 
seemed to be imperative from the stand- 
point of sound business principles. 

The Boston branch office of the com- 
pany will be discontinued on December 
31. Also several important agency con- 
nections in the New England states, 
other than Massachusetts, which hereto- 
fore reported to this branch will report 
direct to the home office. The company’s 
license to do business in Massachusetts, 
however, -will continue in force, and Mr. 
Jackson looks forward with eager anti- 
cipation to the time when conditions 
inay justify the resumption of business 
relations in the Bay State field. 





Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was a vis- 
itor to the insurance district on Mon- 
day of this week. He called on his 
friend, Charles D. Hilles, New York 
state manager of the Employers Lia- 
bility. 

x * x 

R. H. Towner, surety rate maker, and 
John A. Griffin, vice-president Fidelity 
& Deposit, were ‘two of the guests at a 
luncheon this week at the McAlpin 
where material men and contractors dis- 
cussed the bonding lien situation. 





Commercial Casualty 
Capital To Double 

BEFORE STOCKHOLDERS JAN. 19 

Board Of Directors Votes To Make 


Capital $5,000,000; Premium Income 
This Year Will Be $12,000,000 








At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Commercial Casualty held 
last week at the home office in Newark, 
it was recommended that the capital 
stock of the company be doubled. The 
question is up to the stockholders who 
will meet on January 19. 

If the recommendation is acted upon 
favorably the directors will be authorized 
to issue at their discretion 12,500 addi- 
tional shares at $20. The capital of the 
company at the present time is $2,- 
500,000. 

At the meeting last week it was an- 
nounced that the volume of business done 
this year would reach a mark of $12, 
000,000, and that it is expected that the 
company will reach $15,000,000 in pre- 
miums next year. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTIONS 


Six Casualty Men Advanced, Including 
Sullivan To Vice-President Of Com- 
pany And Randall To Secretary 

Among the twenty-nine executive pro- 
motions announced by the three Trav- 
elers companies this week were the fol 
lowing which related to the casualty per 
sonnel. R. J. Sullivan has been elected 
vice-president of the Travelers, having 
formerly been secretary of its compen: 
sation and liability department. At the 
same time he is. vice-president of the 
Travelers Indemnity, which position he 
has held for some time. 

Jesse W. Randall, who has been assis’ 
tant secretary of the compensation and 
liability department, succeeds Mr. Sul- 
livan as secretary. 

Promotions in the casualty agency de- 
partment include: Tracy W. Smith and 
Arthur D, Spring from assistant supet- 
intendents of agencies to superinten- 
dents. Harry C. Leavens and A. Stew- 
art Gray were advanced from ayency 
assistants to assistant superintendents of 
agencies. 
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Mass. Casualty Gets 
Out Nine A. & H. Forms 


ITS DISABILITY POLICY NO. 14 








This Gives Insured Two Policies In One; 
Both Monthly Indemnity And 
Disability Features 





The Massachusetts Casualty, the new- 
est accident and health company to be 
incorporated under Massachusetts laws, 
has put out five different forms of poli- 
cies, designed exclusively for commer- 
cial accident and health’ lines. The 
forms are specifically distinguished 
from each other by their titles as pure 
“accident” policies, and “disability” polli- 
cies providing both health and accident 
coverage. One in the latter group is an 
unique contract quite unlike any issued 
by a similar company, having certain 
advantages that few companies, if any, 
are offering today. 

The general object sought by the offi- 
cers of the company in providing an at- 
tractive proposition, and an easy seller, 
has been to avoid the usual technicalities 
without affecting the status of the con- 
tract, and in a large measure this has 
been achieved in the particular form 
known as “Disability Policy No. 14.” 

Two Policies Under One Form 

In reality, the insured receives two 
policies in one when purchasing insur- 
ance under this form, in that monthly 
indemnity for accident or illness, either 
total or partial, will be paid him for 
twelve months under the first part of the 
contract, and if disability extends beyond 
that period the second part of the con- 
tract becomes operative under which the 
company pays the insured every month 
an amount equal to 1% of the total in- 
surance purchased and named in the 
policy. 

This additional coverage is known as 
“ageregate indemnity,” and is specifically 
provided for in the terms of the policy. 
Disability must be continuous during the 
twelve months, and if extending beyond 
that period, from the same cause. While 
the contract calls for the payment of 
indemnity monthly, the company actually 
remits to the insured every thirty days, 
a procedure that it follows in respect to 
all forms. 

Aggregate indemnity will be furnished 
over a total of about nine and one-third 
years, payments for each disability fol- 
lowing recovery being based on the re- 
duced amount of the aggregate, condi- 
tional always upon payment of indem- 
nity in accordance with the first part 
of the contract, which continues in oper- 
ation up to the age limit at a reduced 
premium. Fixed indemnities are not in- 
cluded under this form of payment. 

_ Women are not insurable under Pol- 
icy No. 14. Male risks are divided into 
two classes—physicians, surgeons or 
dentists being rated as one, and sepa- 
rate from all other risks. A small ad- 
ditional premium is charged for the ag- 
gregate indemnity, inasmuch as the pol- 
Icy may not be purchased without this 
extra coverage. This form is issued at 
ages 25 to 55 inclusive, no renewal car- 
tying the insurance, however, beyond age 
6014 years. The rates, payable on an an- 
nual basis, vary in accordance with these 
ages from $7.20 to $11.24 per each $20 
monthly indemnity; and from $1.40 to 

92 per $1000 of aggregate indemnity. 
For the professional classes these are 
Somewhat higher. 

A Non-Can. Contract 

Other interesting features  distin- 
Suished this, not only from Massachu- 
setts Casualty forms, but from the or- 
dinary accident and health policies. It is 
Strictly a non-cancellable contract. It 
1s the only one put out by the com- 
Pany in which the renewal right is 
vested in the insured rather than being 
at the option of the company. In every 
respect it conforms to the requirements 
of the laws of Massachusetts and has 
Jeen approved by the commissioner of 
Msurance. It contains the usual stand- 
ard provisions with the exception of the 


cancellation clause, which has _ been 
omitted to give consistency to the spe- 
cial features of the contract. 

While this form is more particularly 
for those who desire to provide a definite 
income in the event of their absence 
from business on account of accident or 
illness, it has other values which espe- 
cially commend it. Freedom from entire 
dependence, or from an unhappy mental 
state which so often follows certain 
forms of accidents, after long periods of 
confinement, and changes an active life 
into enforced physical stagnation, is in- 
sured under the aggregate indemnity 
provision. 

Many an accident that occurs between 
the ages of fifty and sixty permanently 
disables a man, such as fracture or dis- 
location of the hip or knee. The mod- 
erately low cost at which the Massa- 
chusetts Casualty is selling this com- 
bined form is only another appeal for the 
popularity which, if sold intelligently, it 
is bound to have. 





OPENS PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 





Union Indemnity’s New Office Under 
Vice-President Leon Merz; New 
General Agent Also Named 
The Union Indemnity has opened a 
branch office in Philadelphia under the 
direction of Leon Merz, recently elected 
a vice-president and director of the 
Union Indemnity Group. The Philadel- 
phia Surety Co. has. also become a gen- 

eral agent of the company. 

Mr. Merz has been general agent of 
the Union Indemnity in Philadelphia 
since 1925 and has built up a strong or- 
ganization there. Thomas U. Schock 
becomes superintendent of the bonding 
department in the branch office, assisted 
by Paul N. Gery, formerly with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. 

The fire and general casualty depart- 
ments will be in charge of Samuel Odell, 
who will also be office manager. Harrv 
T. Busick will be manager of claims and 
Frank Bowerman will be chief inspector. 


Statistical Department 
As Independent Unit 


URGED BY JOSEPH LINDER 





Emphasizes to Casualty Actuaries How 
Other Department of a Casualty 
Company Depend Upon It 





The origin and importance of a statis- 
tical department in a multiple line cas- 
ualty company was given to the casualty 
actuaries in annual session at the Hotel 


Biltmore, New York, last week by Joseph 
Linder, of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, 
consulting actuaries in New York. Mr. 
Linder first showed how such a depart- 
ment came into being, saying “That the 
fact .was recognized that the consider- 
able amount of record making and re- 
porting was a distinct phase of the con- 
duct of a company’s business and should, 
therefore, be concentrated in one depart- 
ment.” 

He then discussed the functions of the 
major casualty departments and how 
they rely upon the statistical department 
for certain tabulations of data in order 
to fulfill these functions. “This relation- 
ship with the statistical department,” he 
added, “is analyzed by means of the 
data recorded by it for the use of other 
departments.” 

Mr. Linder concluded his paper with 


. the opinion that in view of its varving 


relation to all the other departments 
of the company (including the executive 
branch) the statistical department should 
be an independent unit in its responsi- 
bility to the administration. 





NOW EXAMINING COMPANIES 

Miss Emma S. Maycrink, who has 
been in charge of the compensation rat- 
ing department of the New York Insur- 
ance Department for the past two years, 
is now out in the field examining com- 
panies. 
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Plan For Setting Up 
Loss Liability Reserve 


BLACK’S TALK TO ACTUARIES 





Maryland Casualty Statistician Deals 
With Incurred But Not Reported 
Losses; Had Figures From 23 Carriers 





Nellas C. Black, superintendent, statis- 
tical division, Maryland Casualty, was on 
the program of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society meeting last week with the sub- 
ject of a “Method for Setting Up Re- 
serve to Cover Incurred but Not Re- 
ported Loss Liability,” in which Mr. 
Black proposed a simple formula for 
handling this problem. 

The effort was made by Mr. Black to 
carry the subject through a sequence of 
practical arguments, dealing first with 
what makes up the loss liability. This 
was followed by a discourse upon the 
intangibility of the matter involved, 
with the idea of leading up to the con- 
clusion that all purposes will be an- 
swered if the unknown qualities are ac- 
knowledged as indisputable, and a for- 
mulary method for the setting up of the 
reserve be adopted. 


Based On Premiums In Force 


Mr. Black’s method is based upon pre- 
miums in force, a relationship between 
these and the incurred but not reported 
losses of twenty-three companies having 
been secured, which it is believed gives 
a sufficient spread of figures to make 
the ratios truly indicative as to what 
the reserve should be. 

The combined figures show ratios of 
delayed claims to premiums in force of 
3.5% for surety and 10% for fidelity and 
he suggested that the future use of these 
percentages would produce a reasonable 
reserve. His further contention was that 
the adoption of these ratios for univer- 
sal use was desirable to establish results 
which will be uniform for all companies 
and consistent between years. 

Mr. Black’s entire text was written 
along elementary lines with the thought 
that technical objections to the plan 
could best be answered by a simple pre- 


sentation of the question in its entirety. - 


He took quite some pains to anticipate 
the points of any possible objectors, and 
these points were touched upon, although 
possibly in a biased way. The opinion 
was expressed that there was some merit 
in the contentions of the futility as well 
as the impracticability of an after period 
analysis of delayed cases. 

Embodied in Mr. Blaék’s paper was a 
questionnaire, setting out different types 
of bond cases which indicated the impos- 
sibility of uniform assignments if such an 
analysis were required or if the indi- 
vidual company voluntarily attempted it. 

The effect of this unknown figure upon 
the different schedules of the annual 
statement has been given some thought, 
and the arguments for the simplification 
of any treatment of the subject are di- 
rected toward the advisability of elimi- 
nating this reserve from the schedules, to 
make them function as they were origi-’ 
nally intended to and as they obviously 
should function. 





STATE COPS IN PENSION FUND 


Under the terms of an opinion ren- 
dered by Attorney-General Albert Ot- 
tinger of New York state troopers (the 
uniformed members of the constabulary 
engaged in the work-of preserving peace 
and protecting lives and property) are 
entitled to the disability and death bene- 
fits provided by the so-called State Po- 
lice Pension System established by the 
legislature of 1923 and are not eligible 
to the State Employes Retirement Sys- 
tem. 





WM. BOWER & CO. INCORPORATE 


Wm. Bower & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been chartered at Albany with $100,000 
capital to deal in insurance. George D. 
Vail, Jr., Daniel A. Dorsey and John E. 
Booth, 115 Broadway, New York City, 
are directors and subscribers. 
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General Adoption Of 
Fixed Treaty Urged 

FOR CASUALTY 

W. W. Greene, General Reinsurance 


Executive, Sees Broader Retroces- 
sional Facilities as a Result 


REINSURANCE 








Winfield W. Greene, actuary and 
comptroller of the General Reinsurance 
Company, strongly urged a more general 
adoption of the principle of the fixed 
treaty and a much wider extension of the 
activities of reinsurance companies at the 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actua- 
rial Society at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, last week. He said that such a 
plan would mean more concretely that 
with but a few exceptions a direct writ- 
ing company would place all of its rein- 
surance with a single reinsurance com- 
pany in accord with a comprehensive 
fixed treaty or group of fixed treaties. 

As Mr. Greene sizes up the situation, 
the reinsurance companies during the 
past decade have but little more than 
held their own. In 1925 only one-fifth 
of the total volume of casualty reinsur- 
ance was placed with them, hardly a 
greater proportion than was ceded in 
1915 to the single reinsurance company 
then operating. 

Retrocessional Facilities Needed 


He said: “Reinsurance companies can- 
not take their proper place without re- 
trocessional facilities of the most com- 
prehensive character and of a_ kind 
which will permit the reinsurer to take 
credit in its official financial statements 
for its retrocessionaires’ proportion of 
the loss and premium reserves. The 
only ultimately satisfactory retrocession- 
al market consists of carriers ‘admitted’ 
in the United States, mainly direct-writ- 
ing companies.” 

He pointed out the casualty reinsur- 
ance situation now is a most heterogene- 
ous one, faculative, inter-company, pool, 
company fund and reinsurance company 
arrangements existing concurrently and 
frequently in the same direct writing 
office. 

Furthermore, reinsurance is the occa- 
sion for a vast amount of effort on the 
part of the executives, department heads, 
underwriters, claims men and account- 
ants. It is also the occasion of a vast 
amount of clerical detail. While this 
situation has been mitigated to some ex- 
tent by the development of the fixed 
treaty, Mr. Greene felt that neither in 
the matter of relieving the direct writing 
office of the burden of clerical and su- 
pervisory detail or in constructive co- 
operation on the part of the insurer in 
handling both detail and general prob- 
lems has the surface been more than 
scratched. 


Details of the Plan 


Such a comprehensive reinsurance plan 
as Mr. Greene proposed obviously con- 
templates that the reinsurance company 
would have retrocession facilities of a 
very broad scope, probably broader than 
any as yet developed by a casualty rein- 
surance company, particularly for acci- 
dent and health, fidelity and surety, and 
burglary lines. 

Enlarging upon his theme he said: 
”*Besides being comprehensive, these re- 
trocessional arrangements should be of a 
character which would not require the 
reinsurance company to maintain loss 
and premium reserves greatly in excess 
of its actual reserve liabilities; that is to 
say, they should be such as to permit 
the reinsurance company to false credit 
in its official financial statements for at 
least the major part of its retrocession- 
aires’ share of the loss and unearned 
premium reserves. This,.implies that to 
the greatest extent practicable, the re- 
trocessions should be placed with com- 
panies admitted to do business in this 
country. Obviously such a retrocessional 


market would be made up mostly of di- 
rect writing companies. 

“Such a plan can be worked out, I be- 
lieve, without involving any direct writ- 
ing carrier in ‘doubling up’ of its liabil- 
ity as respects coverage under its own 
policies. 

Reinsurance on Excess Basis 


“Where the reinsurance is on the ex- 
cess basis, the reinsurer would retain a 
substantial amount over and above the 
original retention of the ceding company. 
Where an individual loss in any line 
subject to excess reinsurance exceeds the 
combined retentions of the ceding com- 
pany and the reinsurer, this second ex- 
cess would presumably be apportioned 
among certain insurance corporations, in- 
cluding direct writing companies, in ac- 
cord with the retrocessional treaties sev- 
erally contracted with the reinsurance 
company. 

“Under this plan a given direct writing 
company might share ifi the second ex- 
cess with respect to an accident where 
it sustained the primary liability. It is 
not likely that such cases would be fre- 
quent enough to constitute a serious ob- 
jection to the plan. 

“For those lines where reinsurance is 
on the share basis, doubling up can be 
avoided by excluding from the retroces- 
sions made to any direct carrier any 
portion of risks orignating with such 
carrier. This is merely a matter of ac- 
counting procedure for the reinsurance 
company. The same procedure can be 
applied in the case of excess reinsurance 
if such a course is found necessary or 
desirable. 

“In certain forms of insurance, the 
‘risk’ and the policy are not identical in 
scone. This situation holds in the’ case 
of bank depository business, where the 
real risk is the bank, not the individual 
depository account and in the case of 
accident and health insurance where the 
total amount of insurance carried by the 
assured, not anv one policy carried by 
him, measures the risk. In such forms 
of insurance there is danger of directly 
overloading the reinsurer and of indi- 
rectly overloading direct carriers partici- 
pating in retrocessional arrangements. 
The remedy for this is for the reinsurer 
to maintain a record of individual risks 
for these kinds of insurance, thereby de- 
tecting any such cases of overloading 
which can be adjusted through faculta- 
tive arrangements or otherwise.” 

Mr. Greene concluded his paper by 
making the frank statement that the jus- 
tification of the plan lies in the benefit 
which it holds for the casualty business 
as a whole. These benefits are to be 
seen from the angles of (1) simplicity; 
(2) actual protection; (3) economic 
soundness, and (4) conservation of pre- 
mium income and insurance capital. 





ALL SET FOR ANNUAL DINNER 





Casualty & Surety Club Affair on No- 
vember 29 Has Attractive Lineup 
of Speakers and Entertainment 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its twentieth annual din- 
ner next Tuesday, November 29, at the 
Drug & Chemical Club. Both the busi- 
ness program and entertainment features 
of the evening have been prepared with 
care to the end that those attending are 
promised an enjoyable time. 

Speakers will be John B. Kennedy, as- 
sociate editor of “Colliers’ Weekly,” who 
is noted for his radio talks on current 
events; E. M. Allen, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety, whose subject will be the 
“Amazing Growth of Suretyship,” and 
Dr. H. J. Carroll, of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., who will talk on the “History 
of Communication.” 





134 TO TAKE CASUALTY TESTS 

One hundred and thirty-four applicants 
will take the State examinations in 
Pennsylvania to qualify as casualty 
agents on Saturday according to the 
present registrations. The total number 
of all agents taking the tests is 785. 
Twenty-nine of the casualty men being 
examined are in Philadelphia. 


Money Can Be Made in 
Auto Finance Business 


L. E. MACKALL TELLS ACTUARIES 





Suggests Six Underwriting Principles to 
Guide Surety Companies in Guar-_ 
anteeing Instalment Notes 





One of the most interesting talks deliv- 
ered before the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety last Friday at their annual meet- 
ing in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
was by Luther E. Mackall, vice-presi- 


dent, Metropolitan Casualty, when he 
discussed the guaranteeing of instalment 
notes by surety companies. This prob- 
lem has been in the surety limelight for 
some years and it has been a matter of 
much concern to company executives 
how they could handle this business 
without running amuck. 

Mr. Mackall’s view of the situation is 
that the surety companies can success- 
fully operate in this field and if they are 
conservative and careful, they can make 
some money. He feels that the compa- 
nies should adhere strictly to the policy 
of doing business only. with finance com- 
panies engaged exclusively in handling 
automobile paper. The handling of it for 
dealers or manufacturers involves several 
risks which are not involved when han- 
dling it for a finance company. 


Underwriting Principles to Follow 


He told the casualty actuaries that the 
following underwriting principles should 
be applied when considering the guaran- 
teeing of automobile paper for finance 
companies. (1) That only notes of the 
ultimate purchaser at retail should be 
guaranteed, all dealers’ notes being elim- 
inated. (2) That notes representing the 
deferred payments on taxicabs should not 
be considered. (3) That notes represent- 
ing the deferred payments on trucks (ex- 
cept the so-called light or delivery 
trucks) should be considered as a sep- 
arate class and this class of business 
should not be accepted from the ordi- 
nary finance company. . 

(4) That notes representing the de- 
ferred payments should be guaranteed 
only if the cash payment represents not 
less than 33 1/3% of the time selling 
price on new cars and 40% of the time 
selling price on used cars, and if the 
balance is to be paid in not more than 
twelve equal monthly instalments. (5) 
That a finance company should not be 
permitted to borrow in the aggregate 
more than four times its net paid in cap- 
ital and surplus. (6) That if collateral 
trust notes are to be guaranteed, they 
should be issued on a strictly self-liqui- 
dating basis so that the maturities of the 
collateral trust notes correspond with the 
maturities of the instalments of the un- 
derlying purchasers’ notes. 





MITCHELL HEADS GEORGIA CAS. 





Succeeds W. E. Small; Financial Position 
Of Company To Be Materially 
Strengthened 

W. E. Small has resigned as president 
of the Georgia Casualty and Harry C 
Mitchell succeeds him. Mr. Mitchell was 
for nine years vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty and then went into the general 
agency field. 

It is learned that the company has 
been bought by friends of Mr. Mitchell 
who have confidence in his ability, and 
they will take steps to increase ma- 
terially the financial position of the or- 
ganization so that its December 31, 1927, 
statement will show financial strength 
in proportion to its business. 





C. M. SCHWAB ELECTED TRUSTEE 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of Beth- 
lehem Steel; Archibald R. Graustein, 
president of International Paper Com- 
pany, and Landon K. Thorne, president 
of Bonbright & Co., have been elected 
trustees of the American Surety. 


———. 


o = 
Acquisition Costs 
(Continued from page 34) 

and whatever action it takes shall be 
considered as final. 

So that this new committee may func. 
tion smoothly, the Casualty Underwrit. 
ers’ Association of Chicago will add 
three or four companies to its member. 
ship and thereby be able to form a sub- 
committee of three which will function 
as a complaint committee and, more im- 
portant, sit with the subcommittee of 
the National Agency Committee for the 
purpose of co-operation with it in every 
possible way. Both of these commit 
tees will be named at a meeting of the 
Chicago association on: November 29, 

Progress Made In Surety 

Surety executives who were present 
left with the definite feeling that the 
acquisition cost meetings in this line had 
struck a more cheerful note than has 
been sounded in some time. In brief, that 
some progress was being made. 

The special Chicago surety committee 
proposed to the company men that a 


30% commission be paid to general 
agents and 20% to local agents and 


brokers, such commission applying to all 
general forms of surety. On_ bankers 
blanket bonds it was recommended that 
there be a 15% commission for general 
agents and 10% for others. 

The reaction of the company men to 
this proposal was that before any def- 
nite action was taken it should be care- 
fully scrutinized. They felt that all dis- 
trict agents and soliciting attorneys 
should be eliminated. Such a_ change 
would alter the commission figures from 
20, 25 and 30% to 20 and 30%, elim: 
nating the 25% for district agents. 

Would Limit General Agents 

They also felt that each company 
should be limited to one general agent 
and one branch office or two genera 
agents or two branch offices, as the case 
might be, that would be entitled to ac- 
cept business from and pay commissions 
to brokers entitled to receive commis 
sions under the acquisition cost rules in 
Chicago. 

It was provided, however, that each 
company would submit to the Chicago 
committee a list of all agents entitled 
to commissions in excess of brokerage. 
This committee will use its discretion a 
to whether it is fair and just for each 
company to retain these agents. : 

In the resolution covering this subject 
it was also mentioned that all genera 
agency contracts canceled by the various 
companies shall not be replaced by 
other general agency contracts. This pro 
vision applies only to Chicago. The reso 
lution reads further: P 

“It is further provided that the actio 
of the Chicago committee on such ex 
cess general agencies shall be reported 
to the national agency committee; am 
it any company feels itself aggrieved 
by the action of the Chicago committe 
it may file its protest with the natioma 
agency committee for review, and the 
decision of the national agency commit 
tee shall be final. 

“If an agent entitled to receive com 
missions under these rules maintains a 
office in Chicago and an office outside 
Chicago, for the purpose of these rules 
he shall be considered a Chicago agent. 

Those Who Were Present 

Company men present were as fol 
lows: J. Collins Lee, Hartford Accidettl 
& Indemnity; W. L. Mooney, Aett 
Casualty; Jesse S. Phillips, Great Amer 
ican Indemnity; John L. Mee, Nationa 
Surety; A. J. Ferres, Fidelity & Cas 
valty; Edson S. Lott, United States 
Casualty; James M. Haines, Londo? 
Guarantee & Accident; L. F. Procto! 
and E. C. Ireland, Maryland Casualty; 
E. J. Schofield and Kennedy Owet 
Standard Accident; J. J. Flynn, Mass 
chusetts Bonding. 





NEW ORLEANS APPOINTMENT 
The National Surety has opened 4 
branch office in New Orleans for the st 
pervision of the entire state of Louisiana, 
which is under the direction of James + 
Devine. 
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Independence Agents 


you are 


Privileged Class! 


1 a not only have for sale, under the Independence emblems, 
all the usual insurance coverages but also possess the distinct 
advantage of being able to offer certain exclusive and highly 
desirable policies, aud these can be obtained of none but an Inde- 


pendence Agent. 


One of the most valuable of these is 


I AS 


(The Accident Policy) 


—a really remarkable accident policy, meeting the needs of 
so wide a variety of people in such a liberal spirit that it has 
leaped into wide popularity. 

You are urged, forthwith, to begin a concentrated sales 
campaign that will put every eligible person in your territory 
under TA P protection. In doing this you will be free 


from com petition. 
Z » 
Zi, i oo 


President 








The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices —PHILADELPHIA 


Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 


+8[ These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders |B 
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H. & A. Conference 
Names Its Committees 


TO SERVE FOR COMING YEAR 








Twelve Groups In All With Membership 
Being The Largest; Appointments 
Effective November 12 





President J. W. Scherr of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference has 
made known the list of his committee 
appointments for the coming year, which 
became effective on November 12. The 
following gives the committee chairman 
in each instance and the men serving 
with him. Membership has the largest 
committee, headed by John Hall Woods 
of the Great Northern Life, with nine 
other executives working with him to 
swell the membership of the conference. 

There are twelve committees in all. 

Auditing 

A. D. Johnson, chairman, United States Mu- 
tual. 

J. H. Higgins, American Travelers Ass’n. 

H. C. Mason, Columbia Life. 

Constitution and By-Laws ‘ 

J. S. Irish, chairman, Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Ass’n. 

C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life. 

L. D. Ramsey, Business Men’s Assurance. 

Credentials and Reception ; 

G. R. Kendall, chairman, Washington Fidel- 
ity National. 

V. M. Ray, Hoosier Casualty. 

M. W. Hobart, Ministers Casualty Union. 
E. E. Elliott, Physicians Casualty Ass’n. 
Entertainment 


T. M. Simmons, chairman, Pan-American Life. 

F. M. Feffer, Abraham Lincoln Life. 

R. A. Gowdy, United Casualty. 

L. J. Adelman, National Travelers Casualty 
Ass'n. 

S. E. Goss, American Casualty. 

G. H. Braasch, Great American Casualty. 

Grievance 

C. W. Ray, chairman, Hoosier Casualty. 

W. C. Cartinhour, Provident L. & A. 

F. L. Barnes, Sentinel Life. 


Legal H 
E. St. Clair, chairman, North American Ac- 


Earl C. Mills, 


*. C. Moore, Pacific Mutual Life. 
Charles Holton, Great Northern Life. 
H. N. Lukins, Washington Fidelity National. 
Legislative 
E. J. Faulkner, chairman, Woodmen Accident. 
Thomas Watters, Jr., Southern Surety. 
James F. Ramey, Washington Fidelity Na- 
tional. 
Dr. J. R. Neal, Abraham Lincoln Life. 
F. O. Valentine, American Liability. 
John Patterson, Massachusetts Bonding. 
Manual 
R. S. Hills, chairman, Massachusetts Bonding. 
J. W. Horton, Pacific Mutual Life. 
H. A. Woodward, Old Line Life. 
E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident. 
A. F. Wieland, Federal Life. 
Membership 
John Hall Woods, chairman, Great North- 
ern Life. 
C. S. Drake, Empire L. & A. 
J. A. Keelan, Time Insurance Co. 
DD. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual Life. 
H. E. Trevvett, Commercial Travelers Mu- 
tual Accident Ass’n. 
J. W. Blunt, Monarch Accident. 
F. R. Parks, Loyal Protective. 
E. J. McCarthy, The Maccabees. 
H. Ul. Shomo, American Casualty. 
N. L. Criss, Mutual Benefit H. & A. Ass’n. 
Program and Press 
C. O. Pauley, chairman, Great Northern Life. 
J. R. Austin, United Craftsman. 
Dr. J. R. Neal, Abraham Lincoln Life. 
J. W. Blevins, Interstate L. & A. 
Dr. B. H. Vollertsen, National Casualty. 
G. E. Harsh, Federal Savings & Insurance. 
Resolutions 
H. S. Bean, chairman, Eastern Casualty. 
A. J. Alwin, Minnesota Commercial Men’s 


Ass’n. 

J. J. Helby, Federal Casualty (Milwaukee). 
. S. G. Robinson, National Masonic Provident 
Ass’n. 

Ben Haughton, International Travelers. 

Statistics 
L. D. Cavanaugh, chairman, Federal Life. 
G. Manzelmann, North American Accident. 


Iowa State Traveling Men’s 


C. W. McNeill, Massachusetts Accident. 
W. H. Otis, Pacific Mutual Life. 
J. R. Leal, Interstate L. & A. 





UNIVERSAL CAPITAL INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Universal Auto- 
mobile of Dallas, Tex., have voted to in- 
crease the capital from $300,000 to $700,- 
000, the new stock to be at twice par, 
thus adding $400,000 to surplus. -The par 
value will be changed from $100 to $10 
a share. The company is closely affi- 
liated with the Trinity Fire, also of Dal- 
las. Since beginning business on July 1, 
1926, the Universal has written premiums 
of $740,334, writing business only in the 
Southwest. J. E. Jarratt of San Antonio 


is chairman of the board and Edward T. 
Harrison of Dallas, president. 


Harrington’s Talk 


(Continued from page 30) 


the interest of the ultimate dollar in com- 
missions. 
Opposition to Excess Payments 

Today we find such latter types of pro- 
ducers being paid commissions in excess 
of those paid the legitimate broker. The 
National Association has and always will 
oppose the recognition of this type of 
producer in any capacity. 

At the New Orleans convention and 
as a result of these continued confer- 
ences the Travelers Fire stated that it 
had not heretofore, nor did it intend to 
conduct its business on an “over-the- 
counter” basis except in a few large cities 
such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, where this method 
of operation is the general practice; that 
it would confine its operation in the pro- 
duction of business to the regular, rec- 
ognized channels of brokerage, and full 
time solicitors employed by and domi- 
ciled within its respective branches ex- 
clusively; that it recognized the impor- 
tance and desirability of local board 
regulation in this country and its prac- 
tice in the past had been to confer with 
local boards, and in the future would 
exert still further effort towards co-op- 
eration with all effective local boards 
having reasonable regulations; that in 
case a difference of opinion should arise 
with any local board and that company 
as to what was or was not a correct 
practice in a given community, such dif- 
feernce should be made the subject of a 
conference between that company and 
- National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


Agreement Effects Travelers Alone 


This declaration, made by the Travel- 
ers, was presented to the New Orleans 
convention as that company’s position on 
the above questions. The national ex- 
ecutive committee did not then nor does 
it now regard the Travelers’ statement 
as a settlement of either the branch of- 


fice or non-policy writing agent situa- 
tion. THere still remains work to be 
done by both companies and agents be- 
oy all these vexing questions are set- 
tiled. 

To be assured by the Travelers that 
certain restrictions would be adhered to 
by that company in the type of produc- 
ers to which its facilities were given, 
was enlightening to the agents through- 
out the country, as many rumors were 
afloat about the aggressiveness of the 
Travelers in extending its activities. 

We believe that the undertaking 
reached with the Travelers Fire at New 
Orleans is a forerunner of similar under- 
standings with some other companies 
whose tendencies of late have been to 
jeopardize the American Agency System. 

We have established a precedent of 
having the National Association recog- 
nized by a leading company as a national 
tribunal for adjusting differences of opin- 
ion between individual companies and lo- 
cal agents, and we feel that it is the duty 
of every agent throughout the length and 
breadth of the land so to support his 
local board and national association that 
many of the unpleasant disturbances of 
the past will be adjusted while in the 
conference stage. 


Will Always Oppose Non-Policy Agent 
The present administration of the Na- 
tional Association will oppose the meth- 
od of acquiring business by the Travel- 
ers Fire, or any other insurance company 
when that method contemplates the use 
of non-policy-writing agents by what- 
ever name or designation such agents 
may be called or known, who are not full 
time solicitors employed by the local 
agency or branch office exclusively. 

That there may be no cause for mis- 
understanding as to certain fundamentals, 
let me state that the National Associa- 
tion :— 

First, stands unqualifiedly in favor of 
the fire insurance business being con- 
ducted in accordance with the American 
Agency System. Any _ encroachment 
upon the principles of the National Asso- 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $3,000,000 


~, BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobi'e, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
ew Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $2,500,000. 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Liability 

Plate Glass 

Automobile 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Burglary 





ciation by branch offices, or recognition 
of non-policy writing agents, will mee 
with our concerted opposition. 

Second, that it has in the past, does 
now and will continue to oppose the in. 
terjection of non-policy writing agent; 
into the business of insurance. 

Third, that we recogize only two types 
of producers, namely, the policy-writing 
agent (with his privilege of employing 
whole time office solicitors domiciled 
within the office of the policy writing 
agent exclusively), and brokers. 

The indorsement given to effective lo. 
cal board organization by another larg 
insurance company must be heartening 
to the agents of America. It stamps 
with approval the work of the National 
Association in this behalf carried through 
a long period of years. It instantly 
brings to the attention of the agents ey- 
erywhere, not only the importance, but 
the necessity of an active, well organ- 
ized local board. It stresses the ele. 
ment of supervision in local affairs which 
rests in the hands of these effective or. 
ganizations. It opens up on the horizon 
of insurance an opportunity for a larger 
and more effective public service by the 
agents. It provides a needed stabilizing 
factor in local communities. It is the 
forerunner of saner practices and more 
just and equitable administration of the 
important business of insurance locally. 

These are some of the reasons that led 
your national executive committee at 
New Orleans to say that the statement 
of the Travelers Fire establishes another 
precedent, the significance of which 
should appeal to all of us. 





LUNCHEON TO J. J. KING 


Fifteen intimate and old time friends 
of John J. King, the genial vice-president 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, were the 
guests at a surprise luncheon given re- 
cently by his four sons in commemora- 
tion of his sixtiéth birthday. Mr. King’s 
birthday gift from them was a handsome 
marine clock and barometer. 





An Nitec Company 





OUR success as an 

insurance man de- 
pends to a great extent on 
the co-operation of the 
Home Office. Prompt set- 
tlement of claims and a 
liberal underwriting pol- 
icy are essential from your 
standpoint. 


The United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Com- 
pany recognizes that a 
satisfied policyholder is 
one of your strongest as- 
sets. This is another rea- 
son why we have come to 
be known as an agency 
company. 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





$155,000,000 Paid in Claims in 30 
Years 
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